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VERMONT  ENSHRINES  AN  IDEA 

By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 
and 

Herbert  Wheaton  Congdon 

Published  by  The  Nezv  York  Times  Magazine,  August  15,  1937.  Reprinted  by  permission. 

THERE  is  nothing  surprising  in  having  an  article  about  the  restoration 
of  the  Old  First  Church  in  Bennington  written  by  two  Vermonters — 
novelist  and  architect — instead  of  one.  To  fit  the  occasion  it  should  have 
many  more  authors — housewives,  farmers,  storekeepers,  lumberjacks,  factory 
workers  and  factory  owners,  and  high  school  boys  and  girls — for  all  Vermont  is 
thinking  about  the  services  today  to  dedicate  this  meeting-house  as  a  permanent 
part  of  our  remembrance  of  things  past. 

Nor  would  one  of  those  Vermonters,  select  them  how  you  might,  need  to 
engage  in  any  research  or  crack  a  book  to  learn  the  reason  why  the  meeting-house 
facing  the  village  green  of  Old  Bennington  should  be  restored  and  set  apart  as  a 
permanent  historic  monument  of  our  State.  Wake  any  of  us  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  ask  us  why!  You  would  hear,  delivered  at  top  speed,  considerably 
more  than  you  would  have  patience  to  listen  to,  about  the  importance  of  this  south¬ 
west  corner  of  Vermont  to  the  rest  of  our  old  mountain  Commonwealth. 

You  would  hear  about  how  the  early  Vermonters,  in  the  middle  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century,  after  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  over,  came  up  here  from 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  sturdy  younger  sons  and  their  cheerful,  blooming, 
life-loving  young  wives,  all  in  homespun,  with  their  household  belongings  lashed 
on  pack  saddles;  how,  believing  in  perfect  good  faith  that  their  title  to  the  land 
was  good,  they  settled  down  to  one  of  the  first  frontier-extending  operations  of  our 
country;  how,  in  the  pattern  which  afterward  became  so  familiar  to  all  America, 
they  cut  the  great  trees  to  make  clearings,  planted  corn  between  the  stumps,  built 
log  cabins,  built  school  houses,  saw-mills,  meeting-houses,  giving  their  vigorous 
young  lives  to  make  new  homes  for  their  children  and  their  grandchildren. 

And  then  you  would  hear, — the  Vermont  voice  always  deepens,  the  Vermont 
eye  darkens  at  this  point, — about  the  “York  State  lawyers”  who,  with  no  claim 
but  a  mere  legally  sound  one,  writ  down  on  parchment,  tried  with  effrontery  to 
take  away  the  land  so  honestly  and  fairly  won  by  the  expenditure  of  human  effort. 
(The  titles  to  Vermont  land  were  declared  invalid  by  British  colonial  courts.) 
Bennington  was  the  first  town  settled  in  the  State  west  of  the  Green  Moun- 
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tains,  with  the  oldest  town  charter  in  the  State  5  it  was  (relatively  speaking)  an 
important  and  numerous  settlement,  with  the  first  meeting-house  built  in  Ver¬ 
mont  as  a  place  for  gatherings,  but  especially,  it  was  nearest  to  the  hated  York 
State  courts,  lawyers  and  militia,  so  it  was  in  Bennington  that  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  (by  us)  defense  of  natural  human  rights  was  organized.  It  was  in  the 
old  meeting-house  (since  meeting-house  in  those  days  really  meant  meeting¬ 
house  and  not  only  church)  that  impassioned  gatherings  were  held,  that  oratory 
flowed  (we  are  sure  of  this,  since  Ethan  Allen  was  present).  It  was  from  Benning¬ 
ton  toward  the  threatened  border  that  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  went  down  with 
their  breeches  of  deer  skin  and  jackets  of  brown,  with  their  red,  woolen  caps  and 
their  moccasins,  long  hunting  rifles  in  hand,  to  stand  fast  for  real  and  innate 
human  rights  against  the  minions  of  the  law.  (This  is  the  kind  of  language  we 
always  use  when  we  tell  the  story  or  think  of  it.) 

And  later,  in  the  great  quarrel  of  the  Revolution,  when  far  beyond  the  borders 
of  Vermont  Americans  felt  called  upon  to  stand  fast  for  natural  human  rights 
against  the  minions  of  the  stamp-tax-collecting  law,  it  was  on  the  hilltop  in  Ben¬ 
nington  where  the  First  Meeting-House  stands,  that  all  day  long  on  Aug.  16, 
1777,  women,  children  and  old  men  gathered  to  stand,  pale  and  shaken,  listening 
in  horror  and  pride  to  the  thunder  of  the  guns  from  the  battlefield,  and  later  wept 
and  shouted  in  thanksgiving  over  the  victory.  (Ever  since  then  all  self-respecting 
sweet  corn  in  Vermont  gardens  chooses  the  1 6th  of  August  to  be  ripe  enough  for 
the  table.  We  wake  up  that  morning  to  the  distant  echo  of  those  long-ago  thunder¬ 
ing  guns,  say  to  ourselves,  “Battle-of-Bennington  Day.  The  sweet  corn  must  be 
ready  to  eat.”) 

It  was  to  the  old  church  that  the  wounded  were  brought  for  care,  devotedly 
nursed,  both  Yankees  in  buckskin  and  homespun  and  Hessians  in  the  hated  red,  by 
Vermont  women,  many  of  them  mourning  for  their  own  fallen.  In  the  old  bury- 
ing-ground  surrounding  the  church  (the  first  and  oldest  cemetery  in  Vermont) 
lie  the  remains  of  five  Governors  of  Vermont,  seventy-five  Revolutionary  soldiers, 
the  author  of  Vermont’s  declaration  of  independence,  the  founder  of  The  Vermont 
Gazette,  and  the  soldiers,  both  American  and  Hessian,  who  died  at  the  Battle  of 
Bennington. 

It  was  in  the  old  meeting-house  that  for  eight  successive  sessions  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  small,  rustic,  fiercely  independent  Republic  of  Vermont  met  to  make 
its  laws.  Did  you,  by  the  way,  know  that  Vermont  was  an  entirely  independent 
republic  from  Jan.  17,  1777,  to  its  admission  into  the  Union  March  4,  1791? 
You’d  soon  learn  that  fact  from  your  Vermonter  waked  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  to  tell  you  why  Bennington  is  the  natural  place  for  a  historic  shrine,  and  why 
the  old  meeting-house  should  be  the  shrine.  He  would  tell  you  that 5  he  would  go 
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into  details  about  the  Beech  Seal  (which  we  spare  you)  ;  and  he  would  lay  out  for 
you  the  field  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington.  (In  our  State  we  always  capitalize  both 
words,  for  it  is  the  battle  of  our  history.)  He  would,  wandering  a  little  afield  but 
not  much,  since  all  that  happened  in  Vermont  in  those  stirring  days  radiated  from 
Bennington  and  the  southwest  corner  of  the  State,  tell  you  the  saying  of  Ethan 
Allen  in  Albany  in  1770,  on  which  we  are  all  brought  up. 

It  was  the  day  of  triumph  for  the  “York  State  lawyers.”  The  Albany  law 
courts  had  decided  against  the  claims  of  Vermont  home  owners.  When  the  taunt¬ 
ing  crowd  told  Ethan  Allen  that  the  verdict  had  gone  against  us,  and  that  after  all 
when  you  come  down  to  hard  facts,  “might  makes  right,”  he  cried  in  a  rage — not 
of  disappointment  but  of  indignant  resolution,  “The  gods  of  the  hills  are  not  the 
gods  of  the  plains!”  To  which  bombastic  rhetoric  from  the  roughly  dressed, 
rough-spoken  mountaineer,  the  King’s  Attorney  rapped  out,  “What  d’ye  mean 
by  thatr”  And  Ethan  Allen  (we  always  have  him  draw  himself  up  to  the  full 
height  of  his  magnificent  manhood  at  this  point)  replied  darkly,  “Come  up  to 
Bennington  and  the  meaning  will  be  made  clear  to  you.” 

Yes,  all  the  Vermont  family  knows  what  happened  in  Bennington  in  those 
dark  and  troubled  days  when  the  existence  of  our  State  hung  in  the  balance  5  and  in 
accordance  with  the  law  noted  by  Mark  Twain,  which  decrees  that  a  dog-fight 
next  door  that  you  really  know  about  is  more  exciting  than  a  revolution  in  China 
reported  in  the  newspapers,  the  fact  that  we  really  do  still  know  the  traditional 
story  of  the  eighteenth-century  fight  for  our  land  means  that  we  are  all  still  stirred 
by  it,  perhaps  to  a  degree  that  to  the  rest  of  the  world  may  seem  a  little  exag¬ 
gerated.  None  of  us  need  any  explanations  about  the  reasons  for  preserving  the  Old 
First  Church  in  Bennington  as  a  place  of  Vermont  pilgrimage,  and  every  corner 
of  Vermont  is  represented  in  the  contributions  to  the  fund  which  made  the  restora¬ 
tion  possible. 

If  you  happen  to  know  anything  about  the  financial  resources  of  Vermont  you 
will  know  that  must  be  true  or  there  would  not  have  been  any  restoration.  For  in 
a  poor  State  like  ours,  when  anything  gets  done  it  is  because  most  of  the  family 
have  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  When  the  devoted  minister  of  the  Old  First 
Church,  Mr.  Ravi-Booth,  without  whose  inspiration  and  long,  hard  work,  the 
church  never  would  have  been  restored  to  its  old  harmonious  beauty,  began  talking 
about  the  project  and  making  plans  for  it,  architects  and  contractors  estimated 
that  the  cost  would  be  $30,000.  Does  this  seem  a  small  sum  to  you?  It  looks  for¬ 
midably  large  in  Vermont.  We  had  one  large  gift  from  a  generous  citizen,  Henry 
Putnam,  indefatigable  benefactor  of  Bennington,  who  contributed  a  third  of  the 
sum.  It  took  two  years  for  Mr.  Ravi-Booth  to  gather  the  other  $20,000,  going 
all  up  and  down  the  State.  Few  of  the  contributions  came  from  well-lined  purses  5 
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most  of  them  meant  an  effort  and  a  going- without.  Nobody  needed  more  than  to 
know  the  project  was  afoot  to  feel  moved  to  do  his  best.  The  Vermont  Legislature, 
by  joint  resolution  of  House  and  Senate,  unanimously  declared  “the  Old  First 
Church  of  Bennington  and  the  churchyard  to  be  Vermont’s  Colonial  shrine  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  memories  and  traditions  of  Colonial  days,”  and  later 
caused  a  bronze  tablet  bearing  this  resolution  to  be  erected  on  the  exterior  of  the 
church. 

And  then  the  actual  work  of  restoration  began.  The  story  of  it  in  detail  would 
tell  by  implication  a  great  deal  about  the  tastes  and  ideals  of  the  nineteenth  and 
early  twentieth  century.  For  the  money,  time,  thought  and  effort  which  have  been 
expended,  have  not  all  gone  to  literal  “restoration”  of  rotten  beams  or  leaky  roofs 
or  broken  windows.  A  great  deal  has  been  spent  in  eliminating  the  changes  which, 
beginning  in  1840,  four  generations  of  nineteenth-century  people  had  with  de¬ 
voted  effort  taxed  themselves  to  make.  Its  restoration  has  been  backward  toward 
the  original  condition  in  which  the  meeting-house  was  left  by  its  master-builder. 
Lavius  Fillmore  was  his  name,  and  yes,  he  was  a  cousin  of  President  Fillmore, 
who,  in  case  you  have  forgotten,  was  the  thirteenth  President  of  the  United  States. 
Pie  had  put  it  up,  after  assiduously  studying  that  book  on  architecture  of  Asher 
Benjamin,  called  “The  Country  Builder’s  Assistant,”  to  which  many  of  our  early 
churches  owe  so  much.  But  he  had  ideas  of  his  own. 

In  those  days  of  ultra-Protestantism  every  symbol  or  indication  of  “papacy” 
was  anathema.  Conscientious  people  even  went  to  the  limits  of  ingenuity  in  de¬ 
signing  their  doors  to  avoid  the  perfectly  obvious  cross  where  the  stiles  and  rails 
of  the  frame  joined.  In  the  face  of  such  traditions  Fillmore  based  the  design  of 
his  building  on  the  Cross  triumphant  over  the  world;  every  detail  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  proves  his  intent,  from  the  placing  of  the  columns  to  the  great  cross  on  the 
ceiling  with  the  shallow  dome  of  “the  world”  within  its  arms. 

The  tower,  a  practical  convenience  for  hanging  a  bell,  was  made  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  inspiration.  Its  three  entrance  doors  all  give  upward  movement,  lifting 
the  soul  as  well  as  the  eye.  Above  that  is  the  massive  square  of  the  bell  tower,  per¬ 
fectly  related  to  the  body  of  the  church;  then  the  airy  lightness  of  the  belfry  with 
its  ingenious  betterments  of  the  Asher  Benjamin  design.  There  is  never  a  false 
note  of  detail  overdone,  never  a  loss  of  scale.  Always  there  is  a  genuine  feeling  for 
the  material  used,  honest  pine  from  the  neighboring  hills,  and  never  a  single 
glance  backward  to  the  heavy  stone  design  of  English  Georgian  architecture. 

The  interior  is  especially  fine.  It  casts  a  sallow  light  on  the  tastelessness  of  the 
later  nineteenth  century,  especially  the  period  just  after  the  Civil  War,  to  consider 
how  they  threw  away  the  beauty  that  was  theirs  to  make  the  devastating  “im¬ 
provements”  that  have  at  long  last  been  removed. 


The  ugly  pews  of  i  840  have  been  replaced  by  copies  of  the  original  box  pews; 
the  galleries  have  been  similarly  restored,  in  large  part  with  the  original  material. 
Some  of  the  paneling  had  been  reset  upside  down  during  one  of  the  “improve¬ 
ments”  so  the  many  initials  and  inscriptions  cut  by  weary  young  men  during  the 
lengthy  sermons  were  in  that  odd  position;  the  panels  have  been  replaced  as  they 
were  originally. 

The  entire  matter  of  restoration  has  been  an  exciting  quest  for  the  minister, 
the  architect,  and  the  keenly  interested  workman  on  the  job.  As  the  work  pro¬ 
gressed,  clue  after  clue  was  uncovered.  Old  scribing  marks,  old  mortises  that  had 
been  plastered  over,  all  gave  their  evidence  that  made  plain  the  true  meaning  of 
faded  old  photographs  and  interpreted  the  source  book.  An  architectural  detec¬ 
tive  story  might  be  written  on  this,  but  only  an  architect  can  fully  appreciate  how 
much  credit  should  be  given  to  that  brilliant  young  man,  Denison  Bingham  Hull 
of  Old  Bennington  and  Chicago,  who  is  the  architect  responsible  for  this  perfect 
restoration. 

The  ceiling  is  carried  on  groined  plaster  vaults,  in  turn  carried  by  shapely 
columns;  and  it  is  interesting  to  us  moderns  to  learn  that  these  columns,  from  their 
rough-hewn  ends  resting  on  the  cellar  foundations  to  their  hidden  terminations 
in  the  mazes  of  the  roof  framing  are  each  a  single  pine  log  carved  to  the  necessary 
square  pier,  round  column  and  shapely  base — each  one  solid  tree  trunk! 

So  there  it  now  stands,  forever  to  be,  clear  in  the  simplicity  of  its  early  shapely 
beauty  and  old  American  dignity,  complete  in  every  detail  from  its  box  pews  with 
their  pewter  candle  holders  to  the  replaced  fan  light  over  the  main  entrance.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-five  names  of  Vermonters  or  lovers  of  Vermont  are  engraved 
in  the  discreetly  inconspicuous  memorial  tablets  and  pew  plates  scattered  about 
the  church.  Some  of  these  names  are  known  and  dear  only  to  the  Vermont  family, 
others  you  will  recognize  no  matter  from  what  State  you  come. 

And  no  matter  from  what  State  you  come,  it  will  be  your  shrine  as  well  as  ours. 
For  it  is  the  shrine  of  the  idea  that  there  are,  to  be  passionately  fought  for  and  pre¬ 
served  if  we  are  to  remain  Americans,  certain  human  rights  which  do  not  depend 
upon  the  intricacies  of  the  law  or  law  books.  This  idea  of  defending  at  all  costs 
those  human  rights  which  are  innate,  inalienable  and  plainly  natural,  is  the  only 
one  which  can  carry  us  safely  through  the  daunting  confusion  of  the  immediate 
future.  Vermont  is  proud  to  dedicate  to  it  her  historic  shrine,  and  to  invite  you  to 
take  your  hat  off  and  come  in. 
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THE  dedication  of  the  Old  First  Church  of  Bennington  as  Vermont’s 
Colonial  Shrine  took  place  on  Sunday,  August  1 5,  1937.  Three  services 
were  held,  the  first  at  eleven  in  the  morning;  the  second  at  2.30  in  the 
afternoon;  the  third  at  4. 15  p.m.,  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 

The  morning  service  was  distinctly  religious, — a  union  communion  service  in 
which  the  following  churches  participated:  First  Congregational,  Second  Congre¬ 
gational,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Baptist  Church;  Congregational,  Baptist,  Metho¬ 
dist  of  North  Bennington;  Methodist  of  South  Shaftsbury.  This  was  the  first  union 
communion  service  in  the  history  of  Bennington.  Ten  deacons  and  stewards,  as 
well  as  the  ministers  of  the  churches  participating,  conducted  the  service,  which 
was  attended  by  four  hundred  communicants. 

The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond  Calkins,  minister  of  the 
Old  First  Church  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  a  church  which  antedates  the 
founding  of  Harvard  College. 

Before  the  sermon,  Dr.  Booth  offered  the  following  prayer: 

“Heavenly  Father,  grant  us  thy  presence  within  these  walls,  we  beseech  thee. 
Unless  thou  art  with  us  we  have  built  in  vain.  May  thy  spirit  enable  us  here  to  do 
the  work  of  thy  kingdom,  in  loyal  discipleship  to  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  we 
are  and  whom  we  serve.  Give  unto  us  a  quickening  faith  and  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  noble  and  true.  Broaden  our  vision  and  our  interests,  enlarge  our  hearts, 
until  we  shall  give  ourselves  in  helpful  ministry  to  all  who  sin  and  suffer,  all  who 
are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  all  who  hope  and  pray.  Deliver  us  from  bitterness  and 
strife,  from  pride  and  boasting,  from  narrowness  of  creed  and  selfishness  of  life, 
so  that  all  who  truly  love  Christ  and  desire  to  follow  him  may  find  a  home  and  a 
place  of  service  with  us.  Inspire  us  with  lofty  ideals,  and  help  us  to  learn  the  great 
lesson  of  life  from  Him  who  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister.  Help 
us  to  be  co-laborers  with  thee,  working  with  tireless  zeal  for  the  triumph  of  thy 
kingdom  on  earth  so  that  at  last  the  whole  wide  world  shall  be  none  other  than  the 
house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  heaven. 

“Almighty  God,  in  whom  is  calmness,  peace,  and  concord;  heal  thou  the  divi¬ 
sions  which  separate  thy  children  from  one  another,  and  enable  them  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.  While  there  are  diversities  of  knowledge 
and  of  faith,  and  we  cannot  all  be  of  the  same  mind,  may  we  be  made  one  in 
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brotherly  love,  and  in  devotion  to  thy  holy  will.  Deliver  us  from  all  blindness  and 
prejudice,  from  all  clamour  and  evil  speaking,  that  by  the  charity  of  our  temper 
and  thought  and  life,  we  may  show  forth  the  power  and  beauty  of  the  religion  we 
profess,  to  the  glory  of  thy  holy  name. 

“O  Thou  whose  eye  is  over  all  the  children  of  men,  and  who  hast  called  them 
by  the  Prince  of  Peace  into  a  kingdom  not  of  this  world  5  send  forth  his  spirit 
speedily  into  the  dark  places  of  our  guilt  and  woe,  and  arm  it  with  the  piercing 
power  of  thy  grace.  May  it  reach  the  heart  of  every  oppression,  and  make  arro¬ 
gance  dumb  before  thee.  Let  it  still  the  noise  of  our  strife  and  the  tumult  of  the 
people  5  put  to  shame  the  false  idols  of  every  mind  5  carry  faith  to  the  doubting ; 
hope  to  the  fearful,  strength  to  the  weak,  light  to  the  mourner 5  and  more  and 
more  increase  the  pure  in  heart  who  see  their  God.  Commit  thy  word,  O  Lord,  to 
the  lips  of  faithful  men,  or  to  the  free  winds  of  thine  invisible  Providence;  that 
soon  the  knowledge  of  thee  may  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  cover  the  channels 
of  the  deep.  And  so  let  thy  kingdom  come.  Amen.” 


THE  THINGS  THAT  REMAIN 

Sermon  by  Dr.  Raymond  Calkins 

THE  First  Church  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  to  the  First  Church  of 
Bennington,  Vermont;  Grace  to  you,  brethren,  mercy  and  peace  from 
God  our  Father  and  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

My  text,  on  this  historic  occasion,  is  taken  from  the  Book  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
twelfth  chapter  at  the  twenty-seventh  verse:  “The  removing  of  those  things  that 
are  shaken,  that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain.” 

The  New  Testament  was  written  in  earthquake  times.  Earthquakes  were  even 
more  common  then  than  now.  Western  Asia  suffered  much  from  earthquakes  from 
time  immemorial,  and  they  were  of  not  infrequent  occurrence  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  the  Roman  world. 

But  it  was  not  the  ground  only  that  seemed  to  be  trembling  when  the  New 
Testament  was  written.  Everything  seemed  to  be  shaking.  The  old  religions  were 
breaking  up,  and  the  mythologies  and  idolatries  were  all  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
Governments  were  shaking.  There  was  no  real  stability  anywhere,  and  no  one 
knew  when  or  where  the  next  sedition  or  rebellion  would  break  out.  The  whole 
social  order  was  trembling.  The  edifice  of  civilization  itself  seemed  to  be  swaying 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  people  imagined  the  end  of  the  world  to  be  near.  They 
were  indeed  earthquake  times  in  which  the  literature  of  the  New  Testament  was 
written. 

And  yet,  nothing  impresses  the  thoughtful  reader  of  the  New  Testament  more 
than  the  sense  of  solidity  and  of  permanence  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  evident  impressions  which  the  writings  that  make  up  the  New 
Testament  leave  upon  the  mind.  They  tell  of  being  “grounded”  in  the  faith;  of 
being  “perfected,  stablished,  strengthened”;  of  being  “built  upon  a  foundation”; 
of  having  a  hope  both  sure  and  stedfast;  of  how  the  foundation  of  God  standeth 
sure;  or  how  other  foundation  cannot  be  laid  than  that  is  laid.  Right  in  the  midst, 
that  is,  of  an  earthquake  era  that  seemed  to  be  shaking  the  world  to  its  very  foun¬ 
dations,  the  New  Testament  tells  of  a  foundation  that  is  firm,  of  a  hope  that  is  sure 
and  stedfast. 

This  strange  and  extraordinary  sense  of  assurance,  however,  comes  out  most 
strikingly  in  the  words  of  our  text.  In  it,  the  writer  refers  directly  to  the  quakes 
that  seem  to  be  shaking  the  earth.  But  there  is  no  note  of  alarm  in  his  voice,  nor  a 
trace  of  fear  in  his  words.  Just  the  contrary.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  the  earth  is 
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shaking.  Well,  he  seems  to  say,  let  it  shake.  All  that  can  happen  is  that  the  things 
that  are  made,  that  are  temporary,  that  are  imperfect  will  be  removed,  in  order 
that  those  things  which  are  not  shaken  may  remain.  You  cannot,  that  is,  shake  the 
unshakable.  Neither  can  you  move  the  immovable.  All  that  shaking  can  do  is  to 
bring  down  the  things  that  can  be  shaken,  in  order  to  reveal  the  more  impressively 
the  things  that  cannot  be  removed. 

Now  we  are  living  in  earthquake  times.  John  Dewey  has  said  that  the  word 
which  best  characterizes  our  modern  world  is  the  word  “insecurity.”  Nothing 
appears  to  be  solid  and  permanent.  Society  is  in  a  state  of  unrest.  Men  are  asking 
what  is  to  happen  next.  This  is  true  not  only  of  our  political  and  economic  world, 
it  is  true  also  in  the  sphere  of  ideas.  Ancient  and  venerable  religious  ideas  have 
been  shaking  under  the  impact  of  modern  science.  Even  the  fundamental  concepts 
of  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the  world  are  being  shaken  by  the  rude  attacks  of 
materialism  and  irreligion.  People  are  wondering  whether  there  is  any  solid 
foundation  upon  which  civilization  can  be  rebuilt,  and  if  so,  where  to  look  for  it, 
and  what  it  is. 

What  we  need  then,  evidently,  is  the  recovery,  if  we  are  able  to  recover  it,  of 
the  calm  and  exalted  mood  of  the  New  Testament.  Our  most  desperate  need  at 
such  an  hour  is  a  sense  of  assurance,  born  of  the  deep  spiritual  persuasion  that 
underneath  all  the  rocking  surface  of  things,  there  is  a  foundation  of  God  that 
standeth  sure;  that  below  all  these  swaying  things  there  is  a  hope  that  is  firm; 
that  there  is  at  the  bottom  and  center  of  things  that  are  shaken,  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  be  shaken;  so  that  we  may  look  on  at  all  the  crashing  and  tumbling  down 
of  things  about  us,  and  all  the  shaking  of  the  earth  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live, 
and  say,  “So  the  earth  is  shaking,  is  it?  Well,  let  it  shake.  For  what  can  the  shaking 
do?  All  it  can  do  is  to  remove  the  shakable  things  that  are  made  by  men,  that  those 
things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain  and  be  revealed  in  their  permanent 
and  irremovable  splendor.”  That,  at  such  a  time  as  this,  should  be  the  confident 
mood  of  the  people  of  God. 

And  now,  what  is  this  sure  foundation  of  which  the  New  Testament  so  confi¬ 
dently  speaks?  What  is  this  Reality  which  the  New  Testament  writers  affirm 
cannot  be  shaken  or  removed,  no  matter  what  else,  no  matter  if  all  else  falls  to  the 
ground?  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  Life,  Spirit,  Presence,  Inspiration  of  Christ 
Himself.  Underneath  all  the  changing  order  is  the  fact  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Christ  Jesus  Himself  being 
the  chief  corner  stone.  Other  things  may  shake,  but  this  remains  tinshaken.  Other 
things  may  be  removed,  but  this  is  immovable.  That  is  the  hope  sure  and  stedfast 
which  animates  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  and  enables  them  to  look  out 
with  a  serene  eye  and  an  untroubled  heart  upon  a  world  shaken  to  its  center. 
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What  we  need  to  do,  therefore,  and  all  that  we  need  to  do  in  order  to  recover 
the  confident  assurance  of  the  New  Testament  in  these  earthquake  times,  is  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  our  faith  where  the  New  Testament  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
faith.  We  need  to  remember  that  the  Christian  Gospel  above  and  beyond  every¬ 
thing  else  is  the  Gospel  of  a  Person:  That  other  things  are  the  superstructure 
reared  on  that  foundation,  but  the  foundation  itself  is  the  Person  of  Christ. 

And  here,  let  us  remember  we  are  on  firm  ground.  Here  we  touch  bottom.  I 
feel  like  arguing  this  for  a  moment,  for  I  know  how  sceptical  the  modern  mind 
is  of  the  concept  of  permanence.  Yet  the  surest  fact  amid  the  shifting  elements 
that  make  up  our  kaleidoscopic  existence  is  the  fact  of  personality.  It  underlies  all 
else.  It  alone  gives  worth  to  what  we  call  science.  Science  concerns  itself  with  the 
material  order,  with  the  conditions  of  life.  But  its  quest  would  never  have  been 
begun,  nor  its  results  attained  or  understood,  if  it  were  not  for  the  underlying  fact 
of  the  personality  of  the  scientist.  It  is  this,  too,  which  gives  value  to  philosophy 
which  undertakes  to  analyze  knowledge,  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  mind,  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  the  world.  But  this  is  like  working  with  a  jig-saw  puzzle, 
the  value  of  which  disappears  with  its  accomplishment,  except  for  what  is  living, 
permanent  and  immortal — that  is  to  say,  the  soul.  It  is  the  same  with  art.  To  call 
anything  beautiful  or  sublime  is  absurd  unless  there  is  the  soul,  for  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  in  the  soul  and  not  in  the  object.  The  fact  of  facts  in  this  world  of  ours  is 
the  fact  of  the  soul.  If  it  were  not  for  this,  the  whole  universe  would  dissolve 
around  us  like  a  baseless  fabric  of  a  dream.  All  history  bears  witness  to  the  same 
truth.  The  events  in  the  historical  record  of  mankind  have  been  but  mileposts, 
passed  and  left  behind  in  the  march  of  time.  But  the  great  souls  which  have  lived 
and  borne  their  witness  shine  like  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

On  the  walls  at  the  entrance  of  this  church,  now  so  beautifully  restored  in  the 
fashion  in  which  the  fathers  built  it,  are  tablets  bearing  the  names  of  the  great 
Vermonters  whose  lives  will  remain  unmoved,  imperishable,  whatever  else  may 
be  shaken  and  removed  in  this  impermanent  world  in  which  we  live.  A  soul  that 
has  once  influenced  mankind  leaves  an  impression  more  profound,  positive,  perma¬ 
nent  than  any  other  fact  known  to  man. 

And  now,  if  personality  be  the  solidest  fact  in  our  human  experience,  the 
Person  of  Jesus  is  the  final  fact  in  the  sphere  of  personality.  He  towers  high  above 
all  other  souls  of  whom  we  have  knowledge.  He  has  remained  the  same,  while 
all  else  has  changed.  The  ages  have  not  left  Him  behind.  He  has  kept  step  with 
the  centuries.  What  He  was  in  the  day  when  the  New  Testament  was  written  that 
He  has  remained.  Time  has  not  touched  Him.  It  has  inconceivably  altered  the 
aspect  of  human  society.  It  has  revolutionized  our  ideas  in  every  department  of 
life.  But  Christ  Himself  has  remained  the  same,  yesterday,  today  and  forever. 
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Now  we  live  in  a  world  that  is  hungry  for  facts.  People  are  under  the  be¬ 
numbing  influence  of  doubt  and  they  say,  “Give  us  something  that  we  can  believe 
in  and  on  which  we  can  securely  rest.”  And  Christianity  offers  them  a  fact  on 
which  their  souls  like  Noah’s  weary  dove  over  a  waste  of  waters,  can  find  a  resting 
place.  It  offers  them  the  sure  fact  of  the  abiding  personality  of  Christ  that  time 
cannot  alter  or  the  ages  change. 

That  is  where  the  New  Testament  bases  the  Christian  faith.  The  foundation 
that  is  laid  is  where  Christ  laid  it  Himself.  His  gift  to  the  world  was  the  gift  of 
Himself.  He  offered  the  world  not  a  doctrine  or  a  plan  or  an  organization.  For  the 
solution  of  its  problems,  for  the  saving  of  its  life,  He  offered  Himself.  His  first 
word  was  this,  “Follow  Me”;  His  last  word  was  this,  “I  am  with  you  alway.” 
When  one  asks,  What  is  the  Christian  faith  according  to  Christ  Himself,  the 
answer  to  it  is  Christ  Himself. 

And  if  that  is  where  Christ  laid  the  foundation  of  His  faith,  that  is  where  the 
Apostles  laid  it.  The  faith  which  the  New  Testament  offers  to  the  world  is  faith 
in  a  Person.  The  preaching  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  preaching  of  a  Person. 
They  preached  Jesus:  that  in  Him  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead;  that  He  hath 
given  us  all  things  pertaining  to  life;  that  His  is  the  Name  above  every  name. 
And  because  they  were  sure  of  the  fact  of  His  Person,  they  were  sure  that  when 
they  based  their  hope  on  Him,  it  was  a  hope  that  was  sure  and  stedfast.  They 
could  look  with  a  serene  eye  upon  a  shaking,  trembling  world  and  say:  “Things 
are  shaking,  are  they?  Let  them  shake.  What  does  that  signify  but  that  the  things 
that  can  be  shaken  may  be  shaken;  that  the  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may 
remain.” 

Now  let  anyone  seize  that  truth,  and  let  that  truth  take  possession  of  his  whole 
being,  as  it  did  the  being  of  the  New  Testament  writers;  let  it  be  to  him  not  only 
a  truth  which  he  intellectually  apprehends,  but  a  living  persuasion,  a  passionate 
and  spiritual  conviction  that  permeates  his  mind  and  kindles  his  emotions  and 
arouses  his  will,  so  that  it  becomes  the  one  fact  of  facts  that  he  knows  is  sure  and 
true,  then  he  is  in  the  New  Testament  mood;  then  in  an  earthquake  world  he  can 
be  confident  and  tranquil  knowing  that  we  have  received  a  kingdom  which  can¬ 
not  be  removed. 

I  have  tried  to  state  one  truth.  Now  let  us  try  to  apply  it.  Here,  for  example, 
is  the  Church  in  our  modern  world.  How  different  its  status  is  in  our  human 
society  today  from  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  who  first  built  this  House 
of  God,  I  do  not  need  to  remind  you.  The  Church  has  survived  many  vicissitudes. 
The  question  is  whether  it  can  survive  the  emergency  which  is  now  upon  it.  To 
many  people  the  Church  seems  to  be  trembling  and  even  tottering.  The  walls  of 
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our  institutional  Christianity  are  far  from  secure.  The  Church  appears  to  have  for 
its  chief  asset  a  past,  not  a  present  and  certainly  not  a  future.  The  tides  of  popular 
interest  in  the  Church  have  been  slowly  receding.  A  little  lower  ebb,  and  the 
Church  will  be  left  high  and  dry,  its  buildings  alone  remaining,  the  mournful 
monuments  of  what  was  once  a  venerable  institution.  Some  ignore  the  Church 
altogether.  Some  notice  it  only  to  smile  at  it.  Some  consider  it  an  interesting  sur¬ 
vival.  Others  curse  it  as  an  obstacle  to  progress.  Here  in  New  England  we  are 
told,  we  used  to  have  wooden  churches  and  granite  ministers.  Now  we  have  granite 
churches  and  wooden  ministers.  The  Christianity  outside  the  church  appears  to 
have  more  vitality  than  that  within  it.  The  religion  that  finds  its  passion  in  social 
justice,  human  brotherhood,  possesses  a  vital  spark  that  institutional  Christianity 
seems  to  lack.  Truly,  the  Church  appears  to  have  fallen  upon  earthquaking  days. 

But  the  Christian  who  has  caught  the  mood  of  the  New  Testament  and  knows 
on  what  foundation  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  really  rests  is  not  in  doubt  at  all. 
Is  there  an  earthquake?  Well,  let  it  quake.  Is  the  Church  being  shaken?  Well,  let 
it  shake.  Perhaps  a  shaking  is  what  it  needs.  Perhaps  too  many  man-made  things 
that  can  be  shaken  have  grown  up  about  it.  A  shaking  will  tell  what  is  permanent 
and  what  is  not.  Let  the  walls  that  can  fall,  fall — that  the  things  that  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain.  There  may  be  altogether  too  much  ecclesiastical  and  doctrinal 
scaffolding  about  it  that  needs  to  be  brought  down.  Well,  let  it  come  down.  But 
the  Church  itself,  that  cannot  be  shaken.  For  what  is  it?  On  what  does  it  rest?  It 
rests  upon  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  its  essence  the  Church  is  not  an  organiza¬ 
tion  or  a  body  civic,  political  or  even  religious.  It  is  a  company  mystical,  universal, 
eternal,  of  believers  united  in  faith  and  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  the  spiritual 
assembly  of  those  who  love  Him  and  whom  He  loves.  Ubi  Christus  Ecclesia.  What 
is  Holy  Church  but  the  assembly  of  His  saints?  The  foundation  on  which  the 
Church  rests  is  the  spiritual  union  betwixt  Christ  and  His  friends.  And  that  foun¬ 
dation  has  not  been  shaken.  It  remains  today  unmoved  and  immovable.  I  would 
hesitate  to  predict  the  permanence  of  any  form  of  institutional  Christianity  no 
matter  how  firmly  it  may  seem  to  be  entrenched  in  our  social  order.  But  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  predict  the  existence  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time,  of  a  fel¬ 
lowship  in  which  men  and  women  are  bound  together  in  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away.  Denominations  may  rise  and  fall. 
Church  systems  may  come  and  go.  But  the  Church  of  Jesus  constant  shall  remain, 
and  the  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  When  this  old  church  was  reno¬ 
vated  its  foundations  were  discovered  to  be  as  firm  as  when  it  was  erected.  Its 
pillars  were  formed  of  six  white  pines  from  the  forest  primeval,  each  of  one  piece 
extending  from  foundation  to  ceiling.  It  is  a  symbol  of  the  permanence  of  the 
Church  founded  upon  the  Rock  of  personal  devotion  to  Christ  Himself.  Let  one 
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seize  this  truth  and  he  is  undismayed.  He  will  look  abroad  upon  all  the  disturbing 
conditions  that  seem  to  threaten  the  Church,  upon  all  the  tempests  which  appear 
to  shake  the  walls  of  Zion  and  he  will  say:  “What  does  all  this  shaking  signify  but 
that  the  things  which  can  be  shaken  shall  be  shaken,  that  that  which  cannot  be 
shaken  may  remain.” 

Or  here  is  the  matter  of  faith.  The  times  are  indeed  earthquake  times.  Age¬ 
long  conceptions  of  religion  have  been  shaking  and  tumbling  to  the  ground. 
Venerable  doctrines  have  been  tottering  and  threatening  to  fall  or  have  already 
fallen.  Creeds  and  historic  statements  of  faith  have  apparently  had  the  solid 
ground  undermined  from  beneath  them.  The  result  has  been  a  vast  questioning 
with  regard  to  the  things  that  remain.  Books  are  being  written  on  what  remains 
of  the  old  doctrines.  A  great  popular  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  fundamentals 
of  faith  has  been  the  result.  Can  we  believe  in  God  the  Father,  in  Jesus  Christ 
H  is  Son?  If  so,  how?  You  can  find  people  by  the  thousands  in  our  churches  and 
out  of  them  who  are  saying,  I  do  not  know  what  to  believe.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
believe  anything.  The  period  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  popular  theological  discus¬ 
sion,  and  the  interrogation  point  has  taken  its  place.  Many  people  do  not  say  any 
longer  “I  believe,”  but  “Do  I  believe?  ”  Not  “Things  are,”  but  “Are  they?  ”  They 
are  not  willing  to  dismiss  their  beliefs,  but  neither  are  they  able  to  assert  them.  If 
I  may  quote  from  a  recent  letter:  “I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  a  Heaven,  yet 
I  have  a  wistful  leaning  to  the  hymn  ‘Jerusalem  the  Golden.’  ”  It  is  this  wistful 
leaning  while  not  being  sure  that  is  characteristic  of  multitudes  in  our  day.  In  the 
debris  of  the  things  that  have  been  shaken  one  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  the 
things  that  remain. 

Now  there  is  but  one  way  to  look.  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do.  First  and  fore¬ 
most,  it  is  to  substitute  a  Person  for  a  thing,  a  soul  for  an  idea:  to  remember  that  a 
thing,  a  doctrine,  an  idea,  may  indeed  pass  away,  but  at  the  heart  of  things  there  is 
a  soul,  and  at  the  center  of  the  kingdom  of  souls,  the  soul  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hold  to 
that  and  certainty  begins  to  emerge  in  the  midst  of  uncertainty,  and  assurance  in 
the  midst  of  doubt.  Say,  whatever  else  is  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong,  the  soul  of 
Christ  is  true  and  right  else  the  universe  is  an  illusion  and  all  reason  is  confusion. 
Found  your  faith  there  and  it  will  begin  to  appear  to  you  that  you  have  a  faith  that 
cannot  be  shaken.  Let  that  faith  become  warm,  vivid,  passionate,  real,  and  you 
will  stand  in  the  confident  mood  of  the  New  Testament  and  see  ideas,  doctrines, 
things  about  religion  trembling  and  shaking,  and  you  will  say,  “Well,  let  them 
shake.  What  does  it  signify  but  the  removing  of  those  things  that  are  shaken,  as  of 
things  that  are  made,  that  those  things  which  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain?” 
Flow  often  today  you  hear  people  say:  “I  wish  I  could  get  hold  of  it.”  Well,  it  is 
not  the  “it”  that  you  want,  but  something  better.  It  is  Christ  Himself.  Plenty  of 
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people  get  the  idea,  but  they  do  not  get  anything  out  of  “it.”  They  get  “it”  into 
their  heads,  “it”  into  their  conscience,  “it”  into  their  will,  but  somehow  “it” 
doesn’t  get  them  anywhere.  And  because  they  have  only  that  which  is  the  outward 
expression  and  symbol  of  the  spiritual  reality,  if  anything  happens  to  disturb  their 
confidence  in  the  expression  or  their  faith  in  the  symbol,  then  they  have  nothing 
left  to  fall  back  upon.  But  found  your  faith  on  the  spiritual  reality  itself,  the  un¬ 
deniable  fact  that  forth  from  the  eternal  soul  of  Christ  there  flows  forth  power  and 
peace  and  joy  that  can  recreate  the  soul  of  the  believer,  and  one  enters  into  a  king¬ 
dom  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

How  different  in  its  outward  expression  is  the  faith  that  is  preached  from  the 
pulpit  today  from  the  faith  announced  here  when  this  church  was  first  erected.  If 
you  would  know  how  different,  read  the  sermons  still  preserved  of  its  early  min¬ 
isters.  What  a  shaking  of  the  old  doctrines  and  ideas  has  taken  place,  and  how 
many  of  them  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Yet  in  its  innermost  essence,  that  faith 
has  remained  unchanged  and  will  remain  unchangeable.  For  the  Christian  faith 
rests  not  on  a  doctrine  preached  in  Palestine  two  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  New 
England  two  hundred  years  ago;  not  on  a  theory  of  God  and  man  that  sprang  up 
in  the  East  in  a  certain  period  of  history,  or  that  was  announced  by  Jonathan 
Edwards  in  another;  not  on  a  Creed  that  passes  with  time  and  changes  with  the 
ages.  It  rests  on  the  Fact  of  a  Person  that  time  does  not  alter  and  on  a  relationship 
with  Him  that  knows  no  change. 

Or  here  is  this  turbulent  world  in  which  we  seem  threatened  by  all  kinds  of 
foes  to  the  peace  and  security  of  our  lives.  One  can  hardly  put  his  finger  on  the 
map  anywhere  without  finding  there  hidden  forces  at  work,  the  outcome  of  which 
no  one  can  foretell.  Political  insecurity,  economic  unrest,  competing  theories  of 
national  and  industrial  life, — these  seem  to  mark  the  disordered  state  of  society 
in  which  we  live.  What  can  keep  us  calm  and  confident  at  such  an  hour?  Nothing, 
but  that  which  gave  assurance  to  the  New  Testament  writers  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  which  seemed  to  be  breaking  up  under  their  very  eyes.  For  underneath  that 
swaying  world,  they  beheld  in  Jesus,  the  Incarnation  of  the  unconquerable  moral 
life  of  God,  the  omnipotent  spirit  of  the  Living  Christ,  a  dynamic  as  irresistible 
as  the  tides,  which  are  sure  to  lift  this  world  into  righteousness  and  peace.  Such 
was  the  unshakable  foundation  of  the  Social  Hope  of  the  New  Testament  writers. 
Such  was  the  hope  which  enabled  Saint  Paul  to  travel  about  the  Roman  Empire 
with  its  hoary  and  apparently  impregnable  evils  and  cry:  “Therefore,  my  be¬ 
loved  brethren,  be  ye  stedfast,  unmovable,  for  as  much  as  ye  know  that  your  labour 
is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord.”  And  I  think  of  the  author  of  the  Epistle  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  looking  around  his  broken,  shattered,  swaying  world  with  serene  and  un¬ 
troubled  eye.  Why?  Because  he  could  say  that  he  saw  something  else.  “We  see 
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Jesus  standing,  only  not  yet  hath  He  put  all  things  under  His  feet.”  Oh  no!  Not 
quite  yet  in  70  A.D.  And  not  yet  in  1937  A.D.  Yet  if  we  share  his  faith  in  the 
unshaken  and  unshakable  spirit  of  the  omnipotent  Christ  who  shall  put  all  things 
under  His  feet  and  reign  forever  and  ever,  we  can  behold  our  world  as  he  beheld 
his  and  say:  “What  does  it  signify  but  the  removing  of  the  things  that  can  be 
shaken,  that  the  things  that  cannot  be  shaken  may  remain.”  Every  other  social 
prop  and  sanction  may  fail  us  but  there  is  an  anchor  for  the  soul  both  sure  and 
stedfast.  Only  as  we  see  Jesus  as  the  author  of  the  Hebrews  saw  Him  can  we  be 
true  social  optimists.  For  then,  to  use  Sabatier’s  phrase,  we  may  know  an  “opti¬ 
mism  which  is  without  frivolity  and  a  seriousness  without  despair.” 

It  is  only  as  we  understand  that  beneath  this  warring,  trembling  world  there 
is  the  spirit  of  infinite  Strength  and  the  infinite  Love  at  work,  shaping  all  things 
in  spite  of  the  contradiction  of  sinners  and  opposition  of  man  to  its  own  Divine 
ends,  upsetting  the  things  that  must  be  removed  that  His  Kingdom  may  come, 
His  will  be  done,  that  we  too  can  look  abroad  upon  our  trembling  world  with  an 
untroubled  and  confident  heart. 

What  a  beautiful  summer  Sunday  morning  this  is!  What  a  beautiful  sanctuary 
is  this  in  which  we  find  ourselves !  I  want  each  one  in  this  congregation  to  go  out 
of  this  service  this  morning  with  God’s  own  light  and  hope  shining  in  his  heart; 
to  have  doubt  and  misgiving  or  even  that  “close-lipped  patience  near  daughter  to 
despair,”  all  replaced  by  the  serenity  and  confidence  and  hope  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament. 

How  fitting  it  is  that  this  service  of  the  dedication  of  this  venerated  church, 
this  ancient  historic  Shrine  of  Vermont,  should  find  its  conclusion  and  culmination 
in  the  service  of  Holy  Communion  in  which  we  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  Him 
whose  we  are,  and  whom  we  serve.  For  the  Fact  to  which  this  service  witnesses 
is  the  basic  unmovable  Fact  in  our  common  Christianity, — the  bond  that  never 
has  been  broken,  that  shall  never  be  broken,  between  the  believer  and  his  Lord — - 
“On  Christ  the  solid  rock  we  stand,  all  other  ground  is  sinking  sand.” 

“For  not  like  kingdoms  of  this  world 
Thy  Holy  Church,  O  God, 

Tho’  earthquake  shocks  are  threatening  her 
And  Tempests  are  abroad. 

Unshaken  as  th’  eternal  hills 
Immovable  she  stands 
A  mountain  that  shall  fill  the  earth 
A  house  not  made  by  hands.” 

Amen. 
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VERMONT’S  COLONIAL  SHRINE 


The  afternoon  services  were  distinctly  patriotic.  Admission  to  the  church  was  by  ticket. 
The  Governor,  high  state  officials,  the  Supreme  Court,  members  of  the  Vermont  Legisla¬ 
ture,  distinguished  guests  from  New  York  and  Massachusetts  were  present.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  church  building  is  650.  Eight  hundred  were  present,  sitting  ten  in  a  box-pew 
built  to  hold  eight.  Scores  stood  throughout  the  service.  Fifty  folding  chairs  were  in  use  in 
the  vestibule.  Three  hundred  persons,  unable  to  gain  admission,  gathered  around  the  loud¬ 
speaker  installed  on  the  village  green  and  heard  distinctly  every  word  spoken  in  the  church. 

After  the  congregation  had  sung  Duke  Street,  Dr.  Booth,  the  presiding  officer,  spoke  as 
follows: 

ON  the  1 5 5th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington  the  minister  of  this 
church  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  proposed  the  restoration  of  this 
building  and  its  dedication  as  Vermont’s  Colonial  Shrine. 

That  address  closed  with  the  following  statement: 

“If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings 
And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings, 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  will  which  says  to  them,  ‘Hold  on!  ’ 

“Whosoever  hears  that  voice  in  his  soul  need  not  shrink  from  undertaking 
what  the  average  man  says  is  impossible. 

“It  has  taken  nine  years  to  get  ready  for  the  first  Freshman  class  of  Benning¬ 
ton  College.  It  may  take  ten  years  to  bring  this  other  vision  out  of  the  clouds  down 
to  earth.  But  you  and  I  working  together  will  impart  our  vision  and  enthusiasm 
to  a  host  of  Vermonters,  near  and  far.  Slowly,  very  slowly  at  first,  we  shall  make 
progress;  all  sorts  of  difficulties  will  arise,  but  we  shall  meet  them  one  at  a  time, 
courageously  and  humbly.  Then  you  and  I,  and  all  the  friends  of  Vermont  who 
have  cooperated,  will  come  together  with  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
dedicate  Vermont’s  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont.” 

Today  is  this  prophecy  fulfilled  before  your  eyes. 

This  address  was  published  in  the  Bennington  Evening  Banner  of  August  15, 
1932, — five  years  ago  today.  The  task  has  been  finished  in  five,  not  ten,  years. 
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Ideas,  even  as  men,  are  born.  Where  was  the  idea  born  to  restore  the  oldest  and 
most  beautiful  church-building  in  Vermont,  and  dedicate  it  to  the  memory  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  toiled  for  Vermont? 

My  boyhood  was  spent  in  Florence, — the  city  by  the  Arno.  My  father’s 
church  was  hard  by  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  In  that  church  are  found  the  monu¬ 
ments  and  the  tablets  erected  to  the  great  men  whom  Florence  has  given  to  Italy 
and  the  world.  They  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  for  an  instant  glance  at 
these  two  monuments  standing  side  by  side  in  the  south  aisle.  The  first  bears  the 
name  of  Michelangelo,  the  second  the  name  of  Galileo.  If  you  are  observant  you 
will  note  that  Galileo  was  born  the  year  that  Michelangelo  died.  The  first  name 
marks  the  end  of  an  epoch,  the  second  the  beginning  of  the  scientific  age. 

Not  once,  not  twice, — but  countless  times  as  a  boy  in  my  teens  I  lingered  in 
Santa  Croce  communing  with  the  great  and  noble  dead. 

Upon  graduating  from  college  in  Ohio  I  went  home  to  Florence  by  way  of 
Scotland,  spending  a  month  in  Edinburgh  with  my  mother’s  uncle,  Dr.  Alexander 
Williamson,  for  33  years  minister  of  West  St.  Giles.  St.  Giles  is  the  cathedral  of 
Edinburgh,  where  are  found  the  monuments  and  tablets  erected  to  honor  the  great 
men  whom  Scotland  has  given  to  the  British  Empire  and  the  world. 

They  are  too  numerous  to  mention.  But  glance  at  this  tablet  in  the  south  tran¬ 
sept,  erected  to  the  memory  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and  read  the  inscription,  a 
quotation  from  the  poet’s  pen: 

“Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky  dig  the  grave  and  let  me  lie, 

Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die,  and  I  lay  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me:  Here  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be, 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea,  and  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill.” 

The  idea  which  you  see  embodied  in  this  beautiful  and  perfectly  restored 
building  was  born  many  years  ago  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Florence,  and  in 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Giles  in  Edinburgh. 

Every  feature  of  the  restoration  is  a  memorial  to  some  Vermonter  or  lover  of 
Vermont.  The  east  Palladian  window  is  a  memorial  to  the  Putnam  family,  bene¬ 
factors  of  Bennington.  The  minister’s  pew  is  a  memorial  to  the  first  ten  ministers 
of  the  church,  and  the  governor’s  pew  to  the  five  governors  buried  in  the  church 
yard.  The  pulpit  bears  the  names  of  eleven  men  and  women  who  have  made  a 
distinct  contribution  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  state.  Each  one  of 
the  forty-eight  box-pews  on  the  floor  of  the  church  bears  on  its  metal  plate  an 
honored  name.  A  committee  of  five,  versed  in  the  history  of  Vermont,  spent  a  year 
selecting  the  twenty  names  which  appear  on  the  two  tablets  on  the  west  wall  under 
the  caption,  Vermont’s  Roll  of  Honor.  The  American  flag  was  presented  by  the 
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Vermont  Society  of  New  York  in  memory  of  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  a  Vermonter, 
2 1  st  President  of  the  United  States.  The  state  flag  was  presented  by  the  Vermont 
Association  of  Boston  in  memory  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  a  Vermonter,  30th  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  six  doors  opening  into  this  building  have  been  restored 
in  memory  of  six  women  who  have  toiled  to  keep  open  the  doors  of  some  church  in 
Vermont.  This  restored  building,  the  most  beautiful  Georgian  church  in  New 
England,  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  123  men  and  women  who  have  loved  the 
hills  and  valleys,  the  ideals  and  institutions  of  the  Green  Mountain  State. 

There  are  thirty-two  pews  in  the  gallery.  Very  slowly  and  very  carefully 
thirty-two  more  names  will  be  added  in  the  years  to  come  to  the  roll  of  honor. 
Little  by  little  the  affections  and  reverence  of  the  people  of  this  commonwealth 
will  be  centered  on  the  first  church  to  be  established  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants,  where  Bennington  and  Vermont  had  their  beginnings.  Thus  it  will  be¬ 
come  not  only  the  symbol  of  the  past,  but  the  focus  of  the  ideal  feelings  of  Ver¬ 
monters  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  you  will  look  up  at  the  ceiling  you  will  see  a  cross  extending  over  its  entire 
surface,  and  within  the  arms  of  the  cross  you  will  see  the  dome.  The  meaning  of 
this  architectural  scheme  is  obvious, — the  cross  of  Christ  is  to  save  the  world. 

Every  column,  beam  and  truss  in  this  building  from  the  foundations  to  the 
roof  is  in  position  with  reference  to  that  cross  and  dome.  The  cross  and  the  dome 
were  the  point  of  departure  in  the  architect’s  plans. 

The  cross  is  the  symbol  of  the  eternal  love  of  God.  Eternal  Love  is  the  World 
Ground.  Love  is  the  foundation  of  everything  that  redeems  and  ennobles  the  life 
of  man. 

In  what  we  have  striven  to  do  in  the  restoration  and  dedication  of  this  old 
church  we  have  given  love  the  right  of  way,  recognizing  the  love  for  Vermont 
of  those  whom  we  have  honored,  and  stressing  our  love  for  them.  If  this  sorrowful 
world  is  ever  to  be  saved  only  love  can  do  it, — the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  man. 

Would  to  God  that  the  message  of  that  cross  and  dome  might  grip  our  hearts 
and  wills!  Would  to  God  that  the  cross  of  Christ  might  rise  at  the  core  of  our 
being, — that  love  might  reign  in  us  and  through  us. 
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THE  MEN  OF  VERMONT 

Address  by  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin 


The  Chairman: 

When  this  program  was  being  arranged  it  was  felt  that  someone  must  speak  for  the  men 
of  Vermont.  Inevitably  the  spokesman  for  the  men  of  Vermont  must  be  a  man  who  in  his 
character  and  record  exemplifies  the  rugged  virtues  and  ideals  of  Vermonters.  In  Senator 
Warren  Robinson  Austin  we  have  such  a  man.  Note  his  middle  name, — Robinson.  That  is 
the  name  of  the  royal  family  of  Bennington.  Captain  Samuel  Robinson  founded  the  town 
of  Bennington.  His  sons  served  the  state  with  distinction.  We  greet  Senator  Austin  as  one 
who  in  high  public  office  maintains  the  highest  traditions  of  his  pioneer  ancestry,  of  Ben¬ 
nington,  of  Vermont. 


VERMONT’S  COLONIAL  SHRINE  memorializes  in  religious  archi¬ 
tecture  the  spirit  that  is  the  real  State  of  Vermont:  the  pulpit,  com¬ 
munion  table,  cabinet,  pews,  windows  and  doors  constitute  an  honor- 
roll  of  founders  of  free  worship  of  God,  and  free  government. 

I  have  in  mind  particularly  one  whose  name  appears  on  Pew  2 — Calvin  Cool- 
idge.  The  world  recognizes  that  Calvin  Coolidge  typified  the  character  and  spirit 
of  the  men  of  Vermont. 


The  Real  Vermont 

The  Vermont  that  we  honor  today  is  but  symbolized  in  organization:  Gover¬ 
nor,  Judiciary,  Legislature,  local  officers.  It  is  not  geographical  area.  It  is  not  noble 
landscape.  It  is  not  wealth  of  farms,  forests,  quarries,  and  manufactories  ;  it  is  not 
beauty  of  lakes  and  crystal  streams.  It  is  not  calm  and  steadfast  dignity  of  moun¬ 
tains. 

The  real  Vermont  cannot  be  seen,  cannot  be  touched ;  yet  it  is  so  impressive 
that  the  inhabitant  of  any  distant  State  immediately  senses  it,  and  writes  and  talks 
of  it. 

The  real  Vermont  is  the  spirit  in  its  people  to  live  righteously  and  honorably, 
with  punctilious  fidelity  to  fulfillment  of  obligations,  regardless  of  sacrifice  5  to  be 
frugal  and  thrifty  5  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  5  to  serve  mankind  by  doing  dili¬ 
gently  and  effectively  the  commonplace  chores  5  to  have  pleasure  in  doing  for 
others;  as  a  State,  to  be  independent  of  help,  as  well  as  independent  of  control;  to 
strive  for  the  greatest  measure  of  freedom  consistent  with  good  order;  to  adhere 
firmly  to  fundamental  guarantees  of  religious  and  civil  rights;  to  be  willing  to 
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fight  for  the  real  values;  to  defend  its  hills  and  valleys  from  invasion  by  any  power 
or  interest  whatever. 

The  Typical  Vermonter 

The  typical  Vermonter  is  peculiarly  influenced  in  his  character  by  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  experiences  of  his  forefathers:  by  the  immigration  of  the  Separatists  for  the 
objectives  of  religious  worship  in  security  from  civil  coercion;  by  the  overcoming 
of  difficulties  of  travel,  communication,  and  settlement;  by  the  conflict  with  rigor¬ 
ous  climate,  wild  beasts,  and  savages;  by  self-discipline  when  government  failed 
to  govern. 

The  establishment  of  his  State  differed  in  its  process  of  development  from  that 
of  any  other  in  the  Union.  The  creation  of  the  Green  Mountain  State  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  necessity  to  defend  constitutional  rights — rights  under  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Constitution.  Statehood  was  achieved  through  the  defense  of  homes  and  titles, 
the  fight  for  freedom  from  oppression;  indeed,  the  protection  of  life  itself. 

The  character  of  the  Vermonter  was  shaped  and  molded  by  the  hardships 
endured  throughout  the  twenty-seven  years  preceding  the  recognition  of  the  In¬ 
dependence  of  Vermont.  Vermont  forefathers,  some  of  whose  great  names  are  en¬ 
graved  in  this  shrine,  conducted  a  successful  revolution  anterior  to  the  American 
Revolution.  Their  rude  government,  set  up  prior  to  their  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  had  for  its  law  the  Word  of  God,  as  set  forth  in  the  Bible.  The  sanction  for 
their  judgments  and  decrees  was  the  determination  of  these  pioneers  personified 
in  a  hardy  organization  known  as  “The  Green  Mountain  Boys.” 

Vermont’s  first  newspaper,  the  Vermont  Gazette ,  or  Green  Mountain  Post 
Boy ,  had  for  its  motto: 

“Pliant  as  reeds  where  streams  of  freedom  glide; 

Firm  as  the  hills  to  stem  oppression’s  tide.” 

Danger  overshadowed  the  homes  of  these  forefathers  from  time  to  time 
throughout  those  formative  years  of  self-preservation  and  self-determination.  The 
ultimate  recognition  of  their  independence  and  statehood  was  such  a  victory  of 
devotion  and  courage  that  the  impression  thereof  is  found  today  in  the  granite 
character  of  the  Vermonter. 

They  had  hardly  built  their  altar  here  in  the  wilderness,  dedicated  to  “the 
liberty  of  the  sons  of  God,”  in  the  ringing  words  of  Paul,  when  the  sheriffs  of  the 
royal  Province  of  New  York  undertook  to  drive  them  from  their  homes.  They 
were  denounced  en  masse  as  the  Bennington  Mob.  On  the  heads  of  some  of  them 
a  price  was  offered — dead  or  alive. 

They  were  besieged  by  enemies  on  all  sides:  some  would  claim  their  all,  ab- 
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sorbing  the  entire  New  Hampshire  Grants ;  some  would  divide  them  at  the  ridge 
of  the  Green  Mountains.  One  claimed  their  land  as  far  north  as  Fort  Dummer, 
and  one  would  make  their  Grants  the  pathway  from  Canada  to  the  South,  scourged 
by  war  and  Indian  barbarity.  At  times  even  the  Continental  Congress  threatened 
them  with  invasion  by  armed  forces.  To  this  bloody  threat  their  stout  hearts  re¬ 
sponded  in  the  words  of  Ethan  Allen:  “Let  them  come  and  view  the  dexterity  of 
our  Regiment.”  On  other  occasions  he  iterated  bold  defiance  in  less  temperate 
language. 

Old  England  repudiated  their  original  status  and  exposed  them  to  danger  by 
an  order  in  Council  made  in  1764  fixing  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River 
as  a  boundary  between  the  Provinces  of  New  York  and  New  Hampshire.  This  was 
met  by  the  settlers  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  with  a  declaration  that  the  order 
was  void,  and  by  repudiation  of  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York. 

The  builders  of  this  first  Protestant  church  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  had 
migrated  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  and  they  were  distinctly  of  Puri¬ 
tan  and  Pilgrim  stock.  They  resented  the  royal  government  of  New  York  Province 
with  its  method  of  “appointment.”  They  abhorred  the  absolutism  of  a  ruling  class 
perpetuated  by  that  expression  of  centralized  power.  They  disliked  the  New  York 
limitation  of  self-government  which  reduced  the  scope  of  the  New  England  habit 
of  obtaining  by  vote  the  consent  of  the  governed.  They  relied  upon  Town  Meet¬ 
ings  and  religious  worship  for  safeguards  of  their  colonial  rights  and  promotion 
of  personal  well-being.  The  first  meeting-house  served  both  purposes.  These  pio¬ 
neers  met  there  not  only  in  Town  Meeting,  but  also  in  meetings  of  the  Vermont 
Legislature  after  their  adoption  of  a  Constitution  in  1777,  and  before  their  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  Union  in  1791. 

For  a  time  they  affirmed  allegiance  to  their  despotic  king;  but  swiftly  the 
transition  from  the  attitude  of  Englishmen,  relying  on  constitutional  rights  which 
were  denied  them,  to  revolutionists  seeking  independence,  resulted  in  the  erection 
of  a  de  facto  government  by  committees  and  conventions,  which  survived  all  at¬ 
tacks  until  their  formal  government  was  established. 

They  willingly  merged  their  own  revolution  into  the  common  cause  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Liberty;  but  it  is  significant  of  their  independence  that  they  refused  to  merge 
their  Regiment  into  the  Continental  Army.  After  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  Congress  accepted  their  tendered  service  as  an  independent  mili¬ 
tary  unit  serving  under  officers  of  their  own  choosing.  Self-reliant,  they  financed 
their  own  army.  Resourceful,  they  invented  the  means,  afterward  copied  by  other 
States,  of  raising  revenue  by  the  confiscation  and  sale  of  Tory  lands. 

Limit  of  time  precludes  the  narration  of  their  conspicuous  gallantry  in  the 
northern  campaign,  at  Bennington,  and  on  Lake  Champlain. 
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Their  capacity  to  govern  themselves  and  to  conduct  international  relations 
was  shown  in  their  Constitution  and  in  the  Haldimand  negotiations. 

Their  sense  of  freedom  and  democracy  was  expressed  in  their  Constitution, 
which  was  unique  in  carrying  these  principles  to  the  logical  point  of  prohibiting 
human  slavery  and  removing  property  qualifications  from  the  voting  franchise. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  forefathers,  there  is  recognized  the  practical  power  of 
liberty  and  religion  to  excite  and  encourage  service,  to  stimulate  initiative  and 
responsibility  and  to  uplift  the  aspirations  of  mankind,  for  thereby  they  trans¬ 
mitted  to  posterity  one  of  the  noblest,  if  one  of  the  smallest,  States  in  the  Union. 

Calvin  Coolidge 

Such  is  the  history  of  heroic  achievements  and  deeds  which  evolved  the  cosmos 
in  which  was  born  and  developed  the  personality  of  Calvin  Coolidge.  The  tradi¬ 
tion  of  service  and  sacrifice,  glorious  in  the  triumph  of  the  rights  of  man  as  a  free¬ 
man,  stimulated  to  the  last  the  faith  held  by  him.  May  I  repeat  once  again  his 
inspired  tribute,  uttered  here  in  Bennington  in  August  1928: 

“I  love  Vermont  because  of  her  hills  and  valleys,  her  scenery  and  invigorating 
climate,  but  most  of  all,  because  of  her  indomitable  people.  They  are  a  race  of  pio¬ 
neers  who  have  almost  beggared  themselves  to  serve  others.  If  the  spirit  of  liberty 
should  vanish  in  other  parts  of  the  Union  and  support  of  our  institutions  should 
languish,  it  could  all  be  replenished  from  the  generous  store  held  by  the  people  of 
this  brave  little  state  of  Vermont.” 

Calvin  Coolidge,  reared  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  Green  Mountains,  and  im¬ 
bued  with  the  Vermont  spirit,  was  incapable  of  certain  mental  habits  and  attitudes. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  encourage  lawlessness  and  to  be  a  coward  in  a 
position  of  responsibility.  He  could  not  encourage  peace  officers  to  violate  their 
duty  to  secure  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  from  violence  and  crime.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  declared:  “There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  by  any¬ 
body,  anywhere,  at  any  time.” 

As  President  of  the  United  States,  he  had  no  illusions  of  grandeur.  His  con¬ 
duct  did  not  indicate  vanity  of  power.  He  did  not  forget  the  rights  of  the  people. 
He  did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  5  he  did  not  attempt 
to  subvert  the  Constitution  by  ingenuous  acts  and  legislation.  He  did  not  attempt 
to  control  or  to  exercise  the  legislative  function.  He  did  not  intimidate  or  attempt 
to  rule  the  Judiciary.  He  did  not  break  down  State  sovereignty  and  grasp  control 
over  the  resources  and  the  opportunities  of  the  people.  I  have  no  doubt  that,  had 
he  been  confronted  by  an  attempt  of  the  Federal  government  to  capture  the  natu¬ 
ral  resources  of  the  Green  Mountains,  as  a  Vermonter,  he  would  have  said:  “The 
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gods  of  the  hills  are  not  the  gods  of  the  valleys.”  And  he  also  would  have  said,  as 
Ethan  Allen  did  say:  “Let  them  come  to  Bennington  Hill  and  it  will  all  be  made 
plain  unto  them.”  His  attitude  was  expressed  as  follows: 

“If  the  people  are  to  remain  politically  free  they  must  be  economically  free. 
Their  only  hope  in  that  direction  is  for  them  to  keep  their  own  business  in  their 
own  hands.” 

And,  regarding  State’s  rights,  he  well  expressed  the  attitude  of  men  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  thus: 

“We  have  long  since  realized  that  we  have  become  one  nation.  But  it  is  a 
nation  founded  on  individual  States.  Their  rights  ought  always  to  be  scrupulously 
regarded  unless  their  actions  are  such  as  to  violate  the  Constitution  and  seriously 
interfere  with  the  rights  of  other  States,  they  should  be  left  to  solve  their  own 
problems  in  their  own  way  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  rather  than  to 
have  outside  authority  step  in  to  attempt  to  solve  it  for  them.” 

The  virtues  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  as  of  many  another  Vermonter,  exemplified 
the  spiritual  perception  which  has  characterized  Godly  men  throughout  the  ages. 
St.  John  repeatedly  urged:  “He  that  hath  an  ear  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
unto  the  churches.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  vital  importance  of  this  admoni¬ 
tion  at  this  hour. 

Calvin  Coolidge  frequently  voiced  the  truth  that  the  recognition  of  spiritual 
realities  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  ideals.  On  one  occasion  he  said: 

“Most  of  all  there  is  need  of  religion.  From  that  source  alone  came  freedom. 
Nothing  else  touches  the  soul  of  man.  Nothing  else  justifies  faith  in  the  people.” 

Calvin  Coolidge  never  asserted  superiority;  he  never  thrust  himself  into  the 
foreground.  He  believed — to  quote  his  own  words — that  “It  is  only  in  the  spirit 
of  true  humility  that  there  is  any  approach  to  the  better  things  of  life.” 

Calvin  Coolidge  heard  what  the  spirit  saith  to  the  churches  when  he  made  the 
following  utterance: 

“We  do  not  need  more  material  development,  we  need  more  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment.  We  do  not  need  more  intellectual  power,  we  need  more  moral  power.  We 
do  not  need  more  knowledge,  we  need  more  character.  We  do  not  need  more  gov¬ 
ernment,  we  need  more  culture.  We  do  not  need  more  law,  we  need  more  religion. 
We  do  not  need  more  of  the  things  that  are  seen,  we  need  more  of  the  things  that 
are  unseen.” 

The  practical  application  of  the  foregoing  judgment  to  the  complex  problems 
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of  today  is  through  steadfast  adherence  to  the  principles  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Constitution. 

These  guarantees  of  political  and  religious  freedom  cannot  preserve  them¬ 
selves,  cannot  enforce  themselves;  they  must  be  vitalized  in  the  personality  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

At  this  sacred  and  historic  altar,  let  each  of  us  consecrate  himself  as  ordained 
to  this  high  duty. 
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THE  WOMEN  OF  VERMONT 

By  Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 


The  Chairman: 

Back  of  the  men  who  fought  the  Battle  of  Bennington  stood  a  phalanx  of  women  as 
courageous  as  the  men  who  faced  cannon  and  bullets.  They  watched  over  old  men  and 
women,  infants  and  cattle,  and  were  sustained  by  sheer  grit  and  not  by  the  frenzy  of  battle. 
They  were  the  commissary  department,  cooking  and  delivering  food  to  the  battle  line. 

The  historic  function  of  women  has  ever  been  to  feed  the  bodies  and  souls  of  their  men. 
Someone  must  speak  for  the  women  of  Vermont.  Who  can  do  it  better  than  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  feeding  the  soul  of  Vermont.  Everyone  knows 
Mrs.  Fisher,  and  everyone  who  knows  her  loves  her. 

THERE  is  something  artificial  and  unreal  in  speaking  of  what  women  do 
and  are  as  set  off  from  what  men  do  and  are.  What  God  hath  joined,  can 
hardly  be  put  asunder  for  the  purpose  of  speech-making.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  and  blessedly  true  of  Vermont  women  and  men  who  have  from  the  beginning 
shared  daily  life  together  like  comrades.  Our  old,  mountainous,  sparsely  settled, 
agricultural  State  has  never  been  swept  along  by  the  raging  torrent  of  modern 
ways  into  totalitarian  industrialism.  Of  course  this  means  we  have  had  less  money 
to  spend  than  other  Americans.  But  we  have  also  been  spared  much  of  that 
wretched  bickering  between  employers  and  wage  earners  which  has  darkened 
modern  American  life  in  manufacturing  centers,  and  very  especially  it  means  that 
we  have  never  been  forced  into  that  sad,  strange,  modern  separation  of  man  and 
wife  which  seems  so  forlorn  to  us  when  we  see  it  on  our  visits  to  relatives  who  live 
in  city  suburbs.  There  are  but  few  Vermont  fathers  who  see  their  children  only  on 
Sundays.  The  typical  modern  woman  who  runs  her  home,  brings  up  her  children 
and  lives  her  life  with  the  help  of  her  husband’s  bank-account  rather  than  with 
his  comradely  companionship,  is  by  no  means  so  common  in  our  State  as  in  those 
which  have,  in  the  proud  twentieth  century  phrase,  “attained  a  high  degree  of 
industrial  organization.” 

From  the  first  clearing  of  our  forests,  Vermont  women  and  men  have  known 
in  rich  abundance,  the  golden  privilege  of  effort  in  common  the  most  permanent 
happiness  which  marriage  can  bring.  And  in  spite  of  poverty  and  hardship,  they 
have,  according  to  all  the  evidence  available,  greatly  enjoyed  the  kind  of  life 
which  is  created  when  men  and  women  do  together,  instead  of  separately,  what 
there  is  to  do. 
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It  began,  apparently,  this  tradition,  on  the  journey  from  the  older  settlements, 
up  to  the  new  Vermont,  in  the  mid-eighteenth  century.  We  were  all  brought  up 
on  stories  of  this  journey.  They  came  on  horseback,  our  great-great-grandparents 
of  that  generation,  or  with  oxen,  over  rough  trails  through  deep  woods — vigorous 
young  men  with  their  vigorous  young  wives  mostly,  for  the  sick,  the  old,  the  deli¬ 
cate,  could  not  undertake  such  a  journey.  The  sap  of  life  was  running  free  and 
strong  in  their  powerful  bodies;  they  were  getting  away  from  the  limitations  of 
iron-hard  prejudice,  and  caste-lines  which  had  insensibly  grown  up  in  the  older 
provinces;  they  were  getting  away  from  the  stern  strictness  of  a  formalized  reli¬ 
gion;  they  were  getting  away  from  the  whole  older  generation — and  no  one  who 
can  remember  his  own  youth  needs  to  be  told  what  an  exhilarating  emancipation 
that  is!  The  camping-out  trip  up  here  sounds  in  our  old  family  stories  about  it  as  if 
it  had  been  one  long  lark.  They  sat,  night  after  night,  around  the  campfire  singing, 
telling  stories,  cracking  jokes,  the  children  playing  games,  the  older  boys  and  girls 
holding  hands;  they  ate  like  princes  from  the  game  that  was  so  abundant  in  the 
woods  they  passed  through  that  it  could  almost  be  knocked  over  with  a  stick;  they 
were  all  stirred  to  new  life  by  the  fresh  air,  the  exercise,  the  holiday  from  daily 
tasks  and  household  routine,  by  walking  into  the  future  and  turning  their  backs 
on  the  past.  There  was  no  keeping  the  women  out  of  this  expanding  freedom,  out 
of  the  hardships,  fun  and  adventure.  Nor  did  anyone  seem  to  wish  to  keep  them 
out.  They  had  all  left  behind  them  the  traditions  of  decorum  of  that  period  which 
shut  women  up  indoors.  They  lifted  up  their  great  skirts  and  strode  off  beside  the 
men,  or  sitting  their  horses  firmly  guided  them  through  the  forest  trail. 

There  is  a  tradition  about  the  settlers  of  Bennington  not  yet,  so  far  as  I  know, 
set  down  in  any  book,  of  a  woman’s  race  from  Pownal,  to  see  who  would  be  the 
first  woman  to  reach  the  new  home  town.  And,  so  the  story  goes,  years  later,  when 
death  came  to  look  for  the  woman  who  won  the  race  he  found  her  ploughing  a 
field.  There,  in  the  two  principal  phases  of  her  life,  you  have  Vermont  women  of 
early  days — the  high  spirited  girls,  who  far  from  being  tired  out  as  the  end  of  the 
long  journey  approached,  boiled  over  with  accumulated  high  spirits  and  set  off  in 
a  helter-skelter  race  through  the  wild  woods.  Very  little  that  is  ladylike  and  wan 
and  delicate  and  indoors  about  that  performance.  Think  of  them,  the  next  time 
you  come  around  the  Pownal  turn  in  your  car,  listen  a  moment  for  the  distant  echo 
of  their  gay  young  voices.  And  then  think  of  the  powerful,  dauntless,  broadbacked, 
indefatigable  mothers  and  wives  they  became  under  the  demand  on  them  of  pio¬ 
neer  life. 

For  what  was  before  those  lively  young  people  was  the  hardest  heaviest  kind 
of  work — and  that  the  women  took  their  share  of  that  as  of  the  fun,  is  shown  by 
the  woman  who  died  holding  the  handles  of  her  plough.  Those  young  husbands 
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and  wives  plunged  into  privation,  in  some  cases  during  the  first  few  years,  almost 
of  intermittent  starvation.  Vermont’s  first  years  were  filled  with  live-or-die  effort, 
to  which  all  the  family  bent  its  collective  back  with  a  will.  From  it  they  reaped  a 
rich  harvest  not  only  of  Indian  corn  and  rye  and  maple  sugar  and  hogs  and  sheep, 
but  of  contentment,  satisfaction,  happy  family  life. 

So  our  family  traditions  run.  And  they  are  supplemented  by  the  testimony 
(among  others)  of  a  Connecticut  clergyman  of  strict  Puritan  dye,  who  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  rode  his  horse  up  and  down  Vermont,  trying  vainly  to  bring 
its  easy-going,  hunting,  fishing,  friendly,  life-enjoying  people  to  a  proper  sense  of 
their  sins  and  of  the  grim  awfulness  of  human  existence.  It  was  not  to  be  done. 
He  sets  down  sourly  in  his  diary  that  in  spite  of  their  poverty  and  linsey-woolsey 
clothes,  their  poor  crowded  cabins,  their  dirt  and  bad  cooking  (he  really  could  not 
abide  us!  )  he  had  never  seen  such  a  sinfully  cheerful  care-free  lot  as  they  all  were, 
good-humored  wives  and  mothers  and  husbands  and  fathers  bringing  up  scandal¬ 
ously  lighthearted  children.  We  think  that  a  good  deal  of  that  vitality  and  faith 
in  life  came  from  the  fact  that  the  women  and  men  lived  together,  not  apart,  and 
shared  each  other’s  burdens  and  cares  as  well  as  amusements.  Another  witness,  Mrs. 
Royall  Tyler,  a  Massachusetts  woman  of  good  family  who  came  after  her  marriage 
to  live  during  the  first  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  and  near  Brattleboro,  gives 
the  same  sort  of  testimony  to  the  cheerfulness  and  sociability  and  friendliness  of 
early  Vermont  life. 

Among  the  old  stories  of  my  own  family  is  one  which  illustrates  the  vivid  part 
played  in  early  Vermont  days,  as  ever  since,  by  Vermont  women.  It  was  in  1765 
that  the  first  settlers  came  to  our  town  of  Arlington.  Among  them  was  a  Canfield 
family  who  were  my  great-greats.  The  wife  was  a  skilled  spinster,  had  spun  and 
woven  a  store  of  fine  household  linen,  and  decreed  that  they  were  to  settle  only 
where  she  would  have  soft  water  to  wash  those  precious  sheets,  towels  and  shirts. 
She  brought  along  in  the  pocket  of  her  riding  skirt  a  piece  of  homemade  soap,  and 
after  they  reached  the  territory  allotted  to  Arlington  settlers,  she  slipped  off  her 
horse  at  each  brook  they  crossed,  wet  her  handkerchief,  rubbed  it  with  soap  and 
watched  to  see  if  she  got  a  good  washday  lather.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  you 
that  in  our  marble  and  limestone  region,  she  did  not.  The  water  was  all  very  hard. 
But  she  was  not  daunted.  Putting  each  brook  to  her  soap-test  she  led  her  men-folks 
past  the  village  site,  northward  along  the  trail.  Note  well  her  position  in  the  fam¬ 
ily  as  revealed  by  the  story.  Her  husband  did  not  as  history  books  would  have  us 
believe  the  all-powerful  men  of  that  period  always  did,  insist  on  having  his  own 
way.  He  did  not  set  his  foot  down  on  such  foolish  womanish  fussing  about  wash 
days,  and  decree  that  they  should  settle  where  the  land  was  best  for  farming.  No, 
they  all  followed  that  great-great-grandmother  of  mine  till,  about  two  miles  north 
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of  the  village,  they  struck  the  first  of  the  only  three  brooks  in  our  region  which, 
by  a  great  exception,  flow  over  slate  and  not  marble,  and  so  are  soft.  Her  wet 
handkerchief  responded  with  a  fine  fluffy  lather.  She  stood  up,  satisfied.  “Here’s 
where  we’ll  live,”  she  said.  And  there  we  still  are,  drinking  that  same  soft  water, 
washing  our  linen  in  it,  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  later,  very  grateful  to  the 
early  Vermont  woman  who  found  it  for  us. 

Now  let  me  set  beside  those  two  unwritten  stories  out  of  oral  tradition,  another 
one  that  has  got  itself  set  down  in  a  printed  book.  This  is  of  a  mighty  woman,  of  a 
town  in  the  north  of  the  State,  who  in  early  days  went  with  her  children  to  see  a 
great  bear  caught  in  a  trap,  the  biggest  one  ever  seen.  As  the  crowd  stood  marvel¬ 
ling  at  it,  the  great  creature  suddenly  tore  itself  loose  from  the  trap  and  sprang 
towards  the  spectators.  They  all  screamed  and  ran,  but  when  the  mother  of  the 
legend  saw  the  bear  about  to  seize  one  of  her  children,  she  snatched  up  the  trap 
and  killed  it  with  one  blow.  We  don’t  really,  literally  believe  that  story,  but  we 
like  to  tell  it. 

After  this  pioneer  phase  of  our  history,  when  heroic  qualities  of  endurance 
and  courage  were  mixed  with  young  zest  in  living,  after  the  clearings  were  made, 
and  the  fields  planted  and  the  stone  walls  laid  up  and  the  bears  and  catamounts 
exiled  and  the  elm-shaded  streets  laid  out,  there  comes  a  century  and  a  quarter, 
the  Vermont  women  of  which  I’d  like  to  have  your  permission  to  divide  into  two 
classes: — those  who  stayed  at  home  and  those  who  did  not. 

The  record  of  those  who  did  not  is  to  be  found  all  over  the  United  States,  and 
Alaska  included.  Go  where  you  will,  it  seems  to  me,  you  find  traces  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Vermont  women,  now,  or  formerly.  You  are  taken  to  visit  a  college  which 
is  the  pride  of  the  Indiana  community,  shown  the  bronze  plaque  in  honor  of  the 
founder  and  his  wife — and  see  that  they  came  from  Peacham,  or  St.  Johnsbury  or 
Danby  Four  Corners.  In  another  middle-western  community  you  are  given  a 
handsomely  bound  history  of  the  city  to  read,  and  find  that  a  young  woman  from 
Vermont  who  had  been  a  school  teacher  before  she  married  and  came  west,  was 
the  one  who  started  the  public  schools,  which  in  those  brawling  early  days  was  the 
first  step  towards  civilization.  The  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  a  large  Iowa  city 
is  introduced  to  you: — with  a  smile,  “I’m  from  Brandon,”  says  the  vital,  success¬ 
ful  modern  educator.  “U.V.M.  such  and  such  a  class.”  And  not  only  schools — 
talking  to  your  prosperous  hosts  in  their  magnificent  Chicago  home,  and  coming 
around  to  family  history  you  are  told,  “My  grandmother  was  a  Vermont  girl, 
from  Brattleboro.  We  have  always  thought  from  what  we  get  out  of  old  letters 
and  records,  that  she  was  the  one  who  supplied  the  energy  and  good  judgment 
which  made  grandfather’s  business  success  possible.”  Or  again,  out  towards  the 
Pacific  Coast,  somebody  tells  you,  “Our  State  claims  to  have  the  best  system  for 
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taking  care  of  dependent  children  in  the  country.  By  the  way,  the  woman  at  the 
head  of  it  comes  from  Vermont,  I  believe.  Yes,  I  remember  she  does — from 
Burlington.” 

A  Vermonter  travelling  about  the  United  States  is  between  grief  at  the  thought 
of  the  loss  of  all  those  upstanding  women  who  have  been  creative  leaders  in  other 
States,  and  pride  in  what  they  have  accomplished  in  the  wider  fields  to  which  they 
have  taken  their  intelligence,  endurance,  civic  spirit  and  ability  to  step  on  their 
own  starter. 

Inside  the  State,  those  women  who  have  stayed  home,  have  had  little  of  the 
material  success  in  money  and  renown  attained  by  those  who  have  gone  away,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  there  isn’t  enough  material  success  in  Vermont  all  put 
together  to  make  very  much  for  any  one  person,  when  it  is  divided  up  and  passed 
around.  Our  economic  life  is  sculptured  in  very  low  relief,  so  to  speak.  But,  as  all 
artists  know,  there  are  certain  charms,  delicacies,  subtleties  and  refinements  in 
bas-reliefs,  not  to  be  found  in  statues  done  in  the  round.  You  must  look  at  it  more 
attentively  to  see  its  fine  points,  but  when  your  eye  is  adjusted  to  its  relative  values, 
you  find  something  very  satisfying  in  it,  something  of  which  you  do  not  grow 
tired,  something  from  which  you  never  have  a  reaction.  There  really  are  other 
kinds  of  successes  beside  money  and  renown.  It  is  not  just  Emersonian  moon-shine 
to  think  so.  The  fact  that  Vermont  life  needs  everybody’s  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
now  as  always,  means  that  now  as  in  the  early  days,  we  Vermont  women  have  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  being  needed,  of  working  beside  the  men  at  what  needs  to 
be  done. 

Our  social  life  is  a  light  and  easy  yoke  too,  compared  to  what  under  which  (so 
we  gather  from  books  about  wealthier  communities)  many  American  women  can¬ 
not  stagger.  Just  as  on  the  whole  our  absence  of  intensive  industrialism  has  kept 
us  both  from  wealth  and  from  bad  blood  between  rich  and  poor,  so  it  has  kept  out 
of  our  social  life,  on  the  one  hand,  lady’s  maids,  butlers,  fine  wines,  velvet  hang¬ 
ings,  oriental  rugs  and  expensive  paintings  on  the  walls,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
most  of  the  horrors  of  snobbishness,  exclusiveness  (cardinal  sin  against  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ideal)  social  rivalry,  bridge-playing,  cocktail  drinking,  and  the  dreariness  of 
competitive  dressing-up.  Not  from  all  those  miseries,  of  course,  or  entirely  from 
any  one  of  them.  Vermont  is  no  Utopia.  But  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  our 
cold  winters,  automatically,  with  no  attention  from  us,  keep  down  the  amount  of 
San  Jose  scale  on  our  apple  trees,  so  our  lack  of  money  automatically  keeps  down 
to  a  point  quite  bearable  for  intelligent  people  the  amount  of  show,  extravagance, 
nervous  tension,  and  general  nonsense,  in  our  social  life.  In  a  Vermont  gathering — 
whether  church  supper,  dance  in  the  school  house,  card-club  meeting  at  the  Com¬ 
munity  House,  ski  meet,  children’s  birthday  party  or  Grange  picnic,  the  people 
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who  are  there,  did  not  come  because  they  would  lose  their  social  standing  if  they 
didn’t,  or  because  it  would  add  to  their  social  prestige  if  they  did,  nor  to  show  that 
they  are  included  where  others  are  excluded — but  purely  and  simply  because  they 
expect  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  company  of  their  friends  and  neighbors.  That  is 
almost  Utopian,  isn’t  it? 

But  there  is  nothing  Utopian  about  the  hard  work  done  during  all  these  years 
by  the  Vermont  women  who  have  stayed  at  home.  Teachers,  mothers,  farmers’ 
wives,  workers  in  factories,  volunteer  librarians,  working  long  hours  for  nothing, 
school  directors,  legislators,  senators,  volunteer  social  welfare  workers  troubled  to 
the  very  soul  by  the  plight  of  their  poorer  neighbors,  intelligently  concerned  for 
the  future  of  their  communities,  responding  to  calls  for  help  which  in  richer 
States  are  answered  by  paid  officials,  taking  their  full  share  of  the  responsibility 
for  making  both  ends  meet  in  a  State  where  much  of  the  necessary  effort  must  be 
carried  personally  by  the  citizens,  as  ready  to  stand  up  in  a  country  dance  as  to  take 
turns  in  nursing  a  sick  neighbor,  as  ready  to  put  in  a  whole  day  berrying  and  can¬ 
ning,  as  to  rush  around  and  get  out  the  vote  at  an  important  election,  devoted  to 
good  food,  good  schools,  good  health  and  good  times,  Vermont  women  are  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  hard-working,  life-loving  traditions  of  their  pioneer  ancestresses.  Let 
come  what  will — flood,  storm,  fun,  the  house  on  fire,  the  circus,  Christmas  dinner, 
the  county  fair,  a  walk  in  the  winter  woods,  a  club  meeting,  a  new  baby,  a  floor  to 
be  scrubbed  or  painted — anything  but  a  drinking  party — the  Vermont  woman 
rises  to  it  with  a  zest  of  a  fine  and  unspoiled  appetite  for  living. 

I’d  like  to  spend  the  one  minute  left  to  me,  in  laying  a  wreath  on  the  head  of 
a  new  kind  of  Vermont  woman,  the  one  who  is  a  Vermonter  by  conviction,  not  by 
the  accident  of  birth.  In  the  influx  of  new  people  coming  to  make  their  summer 
(and  permanent)  homes  among  us,  we  are  especially  blessed  by  a  number  of 
families  who  have  chosen  Vermont  because  they  love  and  honor  (as  we  do)  certain 
Vermont  traditions  out  of  which  our  Vermont  ways  have  grown,  and  which  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  in  our  struggle  to  make  our  living  in  the  twentieth  century.  The 
gracious,  cosmopolitan  women  of  these  families  are  usually  much  more  elegant 
and  accomplished  than  any  who  have  ever  before  come  into  our  midst.  But  they 
do  not  daunt  us.  For  they  do  not  think  of  us  as  “natives”  not  even  “quaint  natives” 
but  as  fellow  Americans.  They  do  not  stand  passive  spectators  of  our  struggle  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  modern  life  without  giving  up  the  birthright  of  ideals,  stand¬ 
ards  and  tastes,  which  make  life  worth  living  to  us.  They  know  exactly  what  our 
difficulties  are,  they  realize — perhaps  because  of  their  wider  experience,  even 
more  keenly  than  we — the  heavy  odds  against  us,  the  value  of  what  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  keep  intact.  And,  like  the  pioneer  women  of  old  days,  they  do  their  share! 
They  stand  loyally  by  the  communities  where  they  live,  backing  up  every  effort 
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of  its  people  towards  better  living.  They  give  the  benefit  of  their  intelligence, 
experience,  superior  education,  greater  financial  resources  and  friendly  sympathy 
to  our  efforts  to  balance  the  modest  budget  of  our  attempt  to  be  civilized  in  our 
own  way.  Once  more,  Vermont  is  lucky  in  its  women. 
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THE  AMERICAN  TRADITION 


The  Chairman: 

We  shall  now  be  privileged  to  hear  an  address  on  The  American  Tradition  by  Dr. 
Robert  Devore  Leigh,  President  of  Bennington  College. 

Today,  in  this  distinguished  presence,  we  are  seeking  to  live  again  with 
the  personages  and  events  of  the  youth  of  our  town  and  state.  As  in  per¬ 
sonal  recollections  of  childhood,  there  is  a  quiet  communal  pleasure  in 
recalling  half-forgotten  happenings,  fondly-remembered  places.  But  here  we  not 
only  live  in  the  past.  Through  the  restoration  of  this  historic  church  surrounded 
by  memories  of  humble  beginnings,  privation,  devotion  and  struggle  the  past 
comes  to  live  in  the  present  and  future. 

Not  all  of  the  past  survives  in  this  way.  We  preserve  as  tradition  that  of  which 
we  approve.  More  than  one  ugly  structure  has  been  built  along  this  old  village 
street.  Many  an  unworthy  citizen  of  this  state  has  attained  high  office  and  tem¬ 
porary  fame.  Except  for  the  idle  passion  of  the  antiquarian  they  are  forgotten  as 
well  as  gone. 

Not  only  do  we  select  what  we  save,  restore  and  honor,  we  usually  embellish 
it.  Even  a  faithful  reconstruction  such  as  this — I  venture  to  say — is  more  beautiful 
than  the  original;  as  against  darkness  and  the  winter,  surely  more  comfortable. 

So  it  is  with  the  whole  American  tradition.  As  colony  and  nation  there  is  abun¬ 
dant  record  of  much  that  we  should  like  to  forget — of  events  that  help  to  make 
our  history  but  not  our  tradition:  negro  slavery,  exploitation  of  Indians,  immi¬ 
grants,  children,  lynchings,  alien  and  sedition  laws,  carpetbaggers,  land  and  tim¬ 
ber  thieves,  oil  scandals,  predatory  war  against  our  Southern  neighbors,  witchcraft 
and  fanatical  superstitions,  right  down  to  the  Scottsboro  case,  the  bloody  riot  in 
Chicago,  teachers’  loyalty  oaths,  and  life  on  the  Tobacco  Road.  From  the  total 
record  we  have  selected,  refined  and  purified  those  things  that  may  properly  be 
described  as  the  American  tradition.  Rooted  in  memory,  glorified  by  struggle, 
personalized  in  great  leaders  such  as  Lincoln,  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  they  live  on  with  all  the  emotional  force  of  habit  and  affection. 

In  dedicating  this  visible  symbol  of  our  past  it  is  appropriate  to  enumerate 
those  ideals  or  traditions  which  continue  to  serve  as  vitalizing  and  unifying  ele¬ 
ments  in  our  national  life  [time  as  well  as  your  familiarity  with  them  permit  of 
enumeration  only]. 
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Foremost  is  the  ideal  of  democracy: 

Political  democracy ,  a  faith  (justified  in  experience),  that  power  over  human 
lives  and  welfare  should  be  exercised  by  those  freely  chosen  by  ballot  after  discus¬ 
sion;  that  policy  and  accomplishment  should  regularly  be  subjected  to  criticism 
in  which  all  articulate  groups  should  have  freedom  to  participate;  that  those  who 
rule  should  not  be  limited  to  a  single  class  or  group. 

Economic  democracy ,  or  equality  of  opportunity;  the  chance  for  work,  educa¬ 
tion  and  welfare  not  to  be  cut  off  artificially  by  color,  race,  religion  or  accident  of 
birth;  an  open  avenue  through  free  schools  for  the  able  to  improve  their  status  and 
income;  equality  before  the  law  for  the  most  humble  and  unpopular;  a  denial  of 
unearned  privilege  to  the  most  favored. 

Social  democracy ,  the  recognition  of  worth  wherever  encountered,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  no  false  barriers  of  custom  to  prevent  the  genial,  spontaneous  fellowship 
between  man  and  man,  which  the  human  spirit  feeds  on  for  the  attainment  of  self 
respect. 

Belief  in  the  inherent  dignity  and  value  of  human  life ;  that  man  and  his  wel¬ 
fare  are  the  ultimate  end  of  public  action,  not  the  means  or  pawns  for  attaining 
other  ends;  that  preservation  and  enhancement  of  life  are  a  primary  concern,  and 
waste  of  life  through  war,  disease  and  violence  a  fundamental  crime.  Nourished  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Christian  and  all  other  great  religions,  sustained  by  the  silent 
testimony  of  generations  of  women  whose  suffering  brings  forth  new  life,  this  be¬ 
lief  is  the  underlying  basis  for  the  democratic  creed. 

Constitutional  government ,  the  machinery  of  democracy,  which  carefully 
regulates  the  use  and  extent  of  political  power,  creating  a  sphere  of  acknowledged 
liberty  for  the  individual,  dividing  authority  between  central  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  and  providing  for  the  process  of  orderly  change  of  governors,  policy,  and 
the  rules  of  government  themselves.  Clumsy,  inexact,  and  often  unjust  as  is  strug¬ 
gle  and  victory  through  the  ballot  box,  it  is  clearly  superior  in  method  and  result 
to  settlement  of  issues  by  force  and  violent  seizure  of  power,  which  is  the  only 
alternative. 

Orderly  change  implies  the  development  of  habits  of  discussion,  persuasion 
and  peaceful  acceptance  of  defeat  rather  than  the  military  virtues  of  peremptory 
command  and  blind  obedience;  it  implies  the  willingness  to  convince  rather  than 
to  compel,  to  understand  what  one  dislikes  rather  than  to  suppress  it,  talking 
things  over  in  conference  rather  than  calling  names  behind  closed  doors;  it  implies 
regular,  widespread,  uncensored  distribution  of  information  and  a  highly  organ¬ 
ized,  efficient  educational  system.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  public  school  has  long 
been  one  of  America’s  most  cherished  institutions. 

Essential  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the  peaceful  machinery  of  controversy  is 
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the  undeniable  American  tradition  of  good  humor.  It  is  a  weapon  which  sooner  or 
later  deals  the  mortal  blow  of  laughter  to  the  strutting  and  posturing  of  Messiahs, 
the  exaggerations  of  demagogues  and  fanatics. 

Democracy  in  this  inclusive  sense,  political,  social,  economic,  is  more  than  a 
governmental  form,  it  is  a  way  of  life — the  American  way.  After  150  years  it  is 
an  unattained  but  a  possible  and  powerful  ideal. 

A  second  major  tradition,  which  along  with  escape  from  domination,  was  the 
dream  of  those  who  first  migrated  to  our  shores  and  of  all  the  immigrants  who 
have  come  after  them,  is  the  desire  for  a  better  economic  opportunity.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  a  nation  without  a  peasantry  or  proletariat — a  place  where  personal  dig¬ 
nity  and  a  good  life  follow  honest  labor — is  fundamental  with  us.  At  first  free 
lands  and  rich  natural  resources  represented  the  new  opportunity,  then  business 
enterprise;  now  it  is  being  painfully  translated  into  wages,  hours  and  social  secur¬ 
ity.  Throughout  is  the  wholesome  belief  in  the  human  as  well  as  economic  sound¬ 
ness  of  a  widely-distributed  prosperity  and  increasing  standard  of  living. 

A  powerful  factor  in  producing  relatively  widespread  material  comfort  has 
been  the  development  of  science  and  technology.  Yankee  ingenuity  created  some 
of  the  new  machines;  it  has  proved  eager  and  adept  at  using  all  of  them.  Less 
spectacular  than  technology  as  a  factor  of  major  importance  in  American  living 
is  the  gradual  acceptance  of  the  scientific  method  of  thought  lying  behind  tech¬ 
nology,  as  applicable  to  other  aspects  of  life.  This  means  a  gradual  distrust  of 
authoritarian  faiths,  untested  beliefs,  in  favor  of  the  remorseless  examination  of 
evidence  to  establish  impersonal  truth,  to  be  held  tentatively  and  open  at  any  time 
for  the  examination  of  anyone.  This  is  the  newest  and  most  doubtfully  established 
of  the  major  American  ideals,  but  it  is  quietly  finding  its  place  among  the  things 
we  most  cherish. 

These  are  the  major  American  traditions — the  forces  that  give  meaning,  con¬ 
tinuity  and  unity  to  our  activity — that  mark  us  off  from  Japanese,  Hindus,  Italians 
or  Spaniards.  Many  would  give  a  different  enumeration,  and  many  more  a  differ¬ 
ent  emphasis.  Few,  however,  would  deny  that  they  are,  at  least,  a  partial  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  American  way. 

I  have  not  attempted  here  to  define  the  special  tradition  of  Vermont  or  of  New 
England.  But  from  my  recital  it  is  evident  that  this  state  in  no  small  measure 
shares,  and  has  made  contribution  to,  these  traditions.  It  is  not  mere  accident  of 
residence,  perhaps,  that  led  Sinclair  Lewis  to  choose  a  Vermonter  as  the  antithesis 
of  fascism  in  It  Can’t  Happen  Here. 

It  is  an  error  to  claim  these  values  and  ideals  as  peculiarly  American.  In  Swiss 
villages,  Australian  cities,  in  Scandinavia,  in  Scotland,  the  same  ideals  determine 
the  actions  of  men  and  women.  In  many  other  places,  even  where  opposite  policies 
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for  the  moment  prevail,  they  are  silently  cherished  by  millions  of  unhappy  people. 
They  are,  after  all,  the  common  heritage  of  western  culture,  the  moving  forces 
that  made  a  modern  world  as  distinguished  from  that  we  call  medieval. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  all  too  obvious  that  the  American  tradition  is  not  uni¬ 
versally  held  in  esteem  within  or  without  our  borders.  We  have  Sunday  quiet  in 
this  village  church  and  on  this  village  green.  In  Chinese  and  Spanish  villages  the 
peace  is  disturbed  by  bombing  and  destruction.  In  hundreds  of  German  and  Italian 
towns  boys  and  girls,  millions  of  them,  are  devoting  the  day  to  marching,  singing, 
and  instruction  in  martial  discipline,  learning  blind  loyalty  to  a  leader  they  may 
not  dismiss  or  criticise,  who  rules  as  a  tribal  chief  by  censorship,  intimidation  and 
demagoguery.  For  the  time  the  great  liberal-scientific  tradition  finds  itself  chal¬ 
lenged  by  its  opposite. 

In  the  strength  of  our  resources  and  isolation  the  external  challenge  is  not 
immediate.  More  important  for  us  is  the  partial  understanding  and  support  of  our 
great  tradition  among  our  own  people.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood,  to  mis¬ 
represent  or  to  exaggerate.  Most  of  the  conflict  and  controversy  which  we  have, 
and  always  have  had,  is  within  the  tradition  itself.  The  cry  of  dictatorship  and  loss 
of  liberty  is  a  popular  political  epithet  for  the  moment,  not  an  accurate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  actual  facts.  Anyone  who  has  had  the  task,  as  have  many  here,  of  matching 
concrete  issues  with  historic  principles  knows  that  tradition  conflicts  with  tradition 
and  with  the  inexorable  laws  of  change,  that  democracy  cannot  always  operate 
with  the  same  machinery,  that  the  bounds  of  legal  liberty  encroach  on  the  welfare 
of  community  and  that  liberty  may  be  a  cloak  for  exploitation. 

Neither  need  we  be  greatly  concerned  with  the  laments  of  those  unhappy 
souls,  mostly  elderly  people,  who  imagine  that  their  particular  world  should 
remain  static  for  the  duration  of  their  lives.  It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  let  them  gradu¬ 
ally  pass  off  the  stage  with  the  illusion  that  exactly  their  modes  of  conduct,  law 
and  custom  will  remain  forever,  or  if  temporarily  tampered  with,  will  eventually 
be  restored. 

We  do  need  to  be  concerned  with  those  who  are  impatient,  for  whatever  rea¬ 
son,  with  the  American  way,  who  are  irritated  at  the  quiet  methods  of  change  by 
persuasion,  with  government  by  discussion  and  consent  and  who  sow  the  seeds,  or 
develop  the  habits,  of  violence.  Force,  civil  war,  and  violence  have  been  a  part  of 
our  history.  But  so  has  peaceful  evolution  of  a  far-reaching  type.  And  our  tradition 
calls  for  peaceful  change. 

Most  of  all  should  we  be  concerned  about  strengthening  our  tradition.  And 
this  is  not  to  be  done  by  violating  it  in  its  own  defence.  Education,  more  and  better 
education — not  so  much  textbook  lessons  but  schools  that  from  top  to  bottom  are 
permeated  with,  and  illustrate  in  practice,  democracy,  tolerance  and  the  scientific 
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spirit ;  movies,  radio,  pulpit  and  press  that  use  their  great  responsibilities  to  per¬ 
meate  thought  and  emotion  with  the  ideals  of  peace,  persuasion,  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  justice  and  the  scientific  pursuit  of  truth  wherever  it  may  lead;  leaders  in 
business  and  in  government  with  the  insight  to  reinterpret  our  traditions  in  the 
light  of  new  conditions,  to  seek  out,  to  understand,  and  to  attempt  to  remove  the 
causes  of  resentment  and  violence;  these  should  be  our  main  concern. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task;  it  is  not  spectacular;  it  is  full  of  complexity;  it  is  more 
than  a  five-year  plan,  it  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  generation.  But  in  its  service 
we  can  gain  a  comradeship  more  worthy,  more  enduring,  more  satisfying  than  any 
we  know.  It  is  comradeship  with  those  deep,  silent  voices  that  speak  to  us  across 
the  generations,  in  such  a  sanctuary,  in  such  an  hour  as  this. 
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THE  BLACK  COTTAGE 

Poem  by  Robert  Frost 


The  Chairman: 

When  last  June  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Harvard  University  President 
Conant  conferred  on  Robert  Frost  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  he  gave  the  following 
citation: 

“Robert  Frost,  the  Poet  of  New  England:  his  friendship  quickens  the  talent  of  tomor¬ 
row,  his  art  perpetuates  the  inner  spirit  of  our  countryside.” 

Dr.  Frost  has  consented  to  read  one  of  his  poems.  Dr.  Frost, — for  a  man  of  your  stature 
this  pulpit  is  not  too  high. 

WE  chanced  in  passing  by  that  afternoon 
To  catch  it  in  a  sort  of  special  picture 
Among  tar-banded  ancient  cherry  trees, 

Set  well  back  from  the  road  in  rank  lodged  grass, 

The  little  cottage  we  were  speaking  of, 

A  front  with  just  a  door  between  two  windows, 

Fresh  painted  by  the  shower  a  velvet  black. 

We  paused,  the  minister  and  I,  to  look. 

He  made  as  if  to  hold  it  at  arm’s  length 
Or  put  the  leaves  aside  that  framed  it  in. 

“Pretty,”  he  said.  “Come  in.  No  one  will  care.” 

The  path  was  a  vague  parting  in  the  grass 
That  led  us  to  a  weathered  window-sill. 

We  pressed  our  faces  to  the  pane.  “You  see,”  he  said, 

“Everything’s  as  she  left  it  when  she  died. 

Her  sons  won’t  sell  the  house  or  the  things  in  it. 

They  say  they  mean  to  come  and  summer  here 
Where  they  were  boys.  They  haven’t  come  this  year. 

They  live  so  far  away — one  is  out  west — 

It  will  be  hard  for  them  to  keep  their  word. 

Anyway  they  won’t  have  the  place  disturbed.” 

A  buttoned  hair-cloth  lounge  spread  scrolling  arms 
Under  a  crayon  portrait  on  the  wall 
Done  sadly  from  an  old  daguerreotype. 

“That  was  the  father  as  he  went  to  war. 
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She  always,  when  she  talked  about  war, 

Sooner  or  later  came  and  leaned,  half  knelt 
Against  the  lounge  beside  it,  though  I  doubt 
If  such  unlifelike  lines  kept  power  to  stir 
Anything  in  her  after  all  the  years. 

He  fell  at  Gettysburg  or  Fredericksburg, 

I  ought  to  know — it  makes  a  difference  which: 
Fredericksburg  wasn’t  Gettysburg,  of  course. 

But  what  I’m  getting  to  is  how  forsaken 
A  little  cottage  this  has  always  seemed  5 
Since  she  went  more  than  ever,  but  before — 

I  don’t  mean  altogether  by  the  lives 
That  had  gone  out  of  it,  the  father  first, 

Then  the  two  sons,  till  she  was  left  alone. 
(Nothing  could  draw  her  after  those  two  sons. 
She  valued  the  considerate  neglect 
She  had  at  some  cost  taught  them  after  years.) 

I  mean  by  the  world’s  having  passed  it  by — 

As  we  almost  got  by  this  afternoon. 

It  always  seems  to  me  a  sort  of  mark 
To  measure  how  far  fifty  years  have  brought  us. 
Why  not  sit  down  if  you  are  in  no  haste? 

These  doorsteps  seldom  have  a  visitor. 

The  warping  boards  pull  out  their  own  old  nails 
With  none  to  tread  and  put  them  in  their  place. 
She  had  her  own  idea  of  things,  the  old  lady. 

And  she  liked  talk.  She  had  seen  Garrison 
And  Whittier,  and  had  her  story  of  them. 

One  wasn’t  long  in  learning  that  she  thought 
Whatever  else  the  Civil  War  was  for 
It  wasn’t  just  to  keep  the  States  together, 

Nor  just  to  free  the  slaves,  though  it  did  both. 
She  wouldn’t  have  believed  those  ends  enough 
To  have  given  outright  for  them  all  she  gave. 

Her  giving  somehow  touched  the  principle 
That  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal. 

And  to  hear  her  quaint  phrases — so  removed 
From  the  world’s  view  to-day  of  all  those  things. 
That’s  a  hard  mystery  of  Jefferson’s. 
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What  did  he  mean?  Of  course  the  easy  way 
Is  to  decide  it  simply  isn’t  true. 

It  may  not  be.  I  heard  a  fellow  say  so. 

But  never  mind,  the  Welshman  got  it  planted 
Where  it  will  trouble  us  a  thousand  years, 

Each  age  will  have  to  reconsider  it. 

You  couldn’t  tell  her  what  the  West  was  saying, 

And  what  the  South  to  her  serene  belief. 

She  had  some  art  of  hearing  and  yet  not 
Hearing  the  latter  wisdom  of  the  world. 

White  was  the  only  race  she  ever  knew. 

Black  she  had  scarcely  seen,  and  yellow  never. 

But  how  could  they  be  made  so  very  unlike 
By  the  same  hand  working  in  the  same  stuff? 

She  had  supposed  the  war  decided  that. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  such  a  person? 
Strange  how  such  innocence  gets  its  own  way. 

I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  in  this  world 
It  were  the  force  that  would  at  last  prevail. 

Do  you  know  but  for  her  there  was  a  time 
When  to  please  younger  members  of  the  church, 

Or  rather  say  non-members  in  the  church, 

Whom  we  all  have  to  think  of  nowadays, 

I  would  have  changed  the  Creed  a  very  little? 

Not  that  she  ever  had  to  ask  me  not  to  ; 

It  never  got  so  far  as  that 5  but  the  bare  thought 
Of  her  old  tremulous  bonnet  in  the  pew, 

And  of  her  half  asleep  was  too  much  for  me. 

Why,  I  might  wake  her  up  and  startle  her. 

It  was  the  words  “descended  into  Hades” 

That  seemed  too  pagan  to  our  liberal  youth. 

You  know  they  suffered  from  a  general  onslaught. 
And  well,  if  they  weren’t  true  why  keep  right  on 
Saying  them  like  the  heathen?  We  could  drop  them. 
Only — there  was  the  bonnet  in  the  pew. 

Such  a  phrase  couldn’t  have  meant  much  to  her. 

But  suppose  she  had  missed  it  from  the  Creed 
As  a  child  misses  the  unsaid  Good-night, 

And  falls  asleep  with  heartache — how  should  I  feel? 
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I’m  just  as  glad  she  made  me  keep  hands  off, 

For,  dear  me,  why  abandon  a  belief 
Merely  because  it  ceases  to  be  true. 

Cling  to  it  long  enough,  and  not  a  doubt 
It  will  turn  true  again,  for  so  it  goes. 

Most  of  the  change  we  think  we  see  in  life 
Is  due  to  truths  being  in  and  out  of  favour. 

As  I  sit  here,  and  oftentimes,  I  wish 
I  could  be  monarch  of  a  desert  land 
I  could  devote  and  dedicate  forever 
To  the  truths  we  keep  coming  back  and  back  to. 

So  desert  it  would  have  to  be,  so  walled 
By  mountain  ranges  half  in  summer  snow, 

No  one  would  covet  it  or  think  it  worth 
The  pains  of  conquering  to  force  change  on. 

Scattered  oases  where  men  dwelt,  but  mostly 
Sand  dunes  held  loosely  in  tamarisk 
Blown  over  and  over  themselves  in  idleness. 

Sand  grains  should  sugar  in  the  natal  dew 
The  babe  born  to  the  desert,  the  sand  storm 
Retard  mid-waste  my  cowering  caravans — 

“There  are  bees  in  this  wall.”  He  struck  the  clapboards, 
Fierce  heads  looked  out;  small  bodies  pivoted. 

We  rose  to  go.  Sunset  blazed  on  the  windows. 
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PRAYER  OF  DEDICATION 


The  Chairman: 

The  prayer  of  dedication  will  now  be  offered  by  Dr.  Raymond  Calkins,  minister  of  the 
Old  First  Church  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

A  LMIGHTY  GOD,  our  heavenly  Father,  whom  the  heaven  of  heavens 
/  ^  cannot  contain,  much  less  this  house  made  with  hands,  yet  who  delight- 
1  m  est  in  the  assembly  of  Thy  people  and  hast  been  graciously  pleased  to 
promise  Thy  presence  in  the  place  where  prayer  is  wont  to  be  made  and  to  bless 
Thy  people  there:  look  with  Thy  loving  favour  upon  us  this  day  as  we  dedicate 
this  church  in  Thy  name,  and  accept  the  labours  of  our  hearts  and  hands.  Vouch¬ 
safe,  O  Lord,  to  be  present  with  us  who  have  gathered  here  to  consecrate  this 
place  to  the  reading  of  Thy  Holy  Word  and  commandment;  to  the  celebrating  of 
Thy  Holy  Sacraments;  to  the  blessing  of  Thy  people  in  their  life  and  work;  and 
to  all  other  holy  offices.  Cause  Thy  face  to  shine  upon  us,  and  make  this  place  to 
all  who  come  within  its  walls  to  be  none  other  but  the  House  of  God,  and  the 
Gate  to  Heaven. 

Grant,  O  Lord,  that  by  the  truth  which  shall  here  be  preached,  and  by  Thy 
Holy  Spirit  grafting  it  inwardly  in  the  heart,  the  hearers  thereof  may  both  per¬ 
ceive  and  know  what  things  they  ought  to  do,  and  may  have  grace  and  power  to 
fulfil  the  same. 

Grant  that  all  who  shall  draw  near  to  Thee  in  this  place  may  do  so  with  such 
steadiness  of  faith,  and  with  such  devotion  of  mind  and  heart,  that  Thou  mayest 
accept  their  bounden  duty  and  service  and  vouchsafe  to  give  them  all  that  is  req¬ 
uisite  alike  for  the  body  and  for  the  soul.  Here  may  the  comfortable  Gospel  of 
Christ  be  truly  preached,  truly  received  and  truly  followed,  to  the  breaking  down 
of  the  kingdom  of  evil  and  to  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  goodness  and 
love. 

Be  gracious  unto  Thy  Church,  O  Lord,  stablish  Thou  the  walls  of  Thy  Zion, 
and  make  sure  her  foundations.  May  she  send  forth  Thy  light  into  the  world,  be 
the  faithful  custodian  of  Thy  truth  and  helper  of  the  State  and  witness  in  all  ways 
to  justice,  brotherhood  and  good  will  among  men.  May  every  member  of  Thy 
church  serve  Thee  faithfully;  and  may  all  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians  be  led  into  the  way  of  truth  and  hold  the  faith  in  unity  of  spirit,  in  the  bond 
of  peace  and  righteousness  of  life. 

Here  our  fathers  worshipped.  Here  they  looked  to  Thee  for  help  in  time  of 


stress  and  danger.  Here  they  received  of  Thee  to  labour,  to  struggle  and  to  die  for 
that  Truth  that  makes  men  free.  As  Thou  wast  with  our  fathers,  be  Thou  with 
their  children  and  to  their  children’s  children:  that  our  faith  fail  not;  that  we  may 
so  pray,  live  and  labour  that  in  this  world  of  ours  threatened  by  storm  and  danger, 
we,  like  them,  shall  be  faithful  stewards  of  Thy  grace,  defenders  of  the  faith, 
soldiers  of  the  cross  carrying  Thy  banner  forward  without  fear,  in  sure  reliance 
on  Thy  word  and  promise,  till  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  become  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lord  and  of  His  Christ. 

O  Thou  the  high  and  lofty  One  who  inhabitest  Eternity,  yet  dwellest  with 
Thy  children  on  earth,  grant  we  beseech  Thee  that  this  House  which  we  dedicate 
to  Thee  by  our  office  and  ministry,  may  also  be  hallowed  as  was  Thy  Temple  of 
old,  by  the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  forever  continue,  through 
Thy  mercy,  O  blessed  Lord,  who  dost  live  and  govern  all  things,  world  without 
end. 

Eternal  God,  with  whom  do  live  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  after 
they  are  delivered  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh,  we  give  Thee  most  humble  and 
hearty  thanks  for  all  those  departed  this  life  in  Thy  faith  and  fear;  beseeching 
Thee  that  we  may  so  follow  their  good  examples,  that  with  them  we  may  find  our 
perfect  consummation  and  bliss  in  Thy  eternal  love  and  service. 

Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 


At  the  close  of  the  prayer  of  dedication,  the  congregation  sang  the  last  two  stanzas  of 
Katherine  Lee  Bates’  hymn,  America,  the  Beautiful,  the  first  two  stanzas  having  been  sung 
at  the  close  of  Mrs.  Fisher’s  address.  Then  the  congregation  remained  standing  as  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  his  party,  the  Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court, 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate,  high  state  officials,  Senator  Warren  R.  Austin,  and  other 
distinguished  guests  passed  out  of  the  building  and  gathered  at  the  entrance  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery  for  the  exercises  held  out  of  doors.  The  congregation  followed.  Approximately  twelve 
hundred  persons  were  massed  around  the  platform  erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  cemetery. 

The  Chairman: 

W  e  are  here  this  afternoon  to  unveil  a  bronze  tablet  erected  by  the  Vermont  Legislature 
on  the  north  outside  wall  of  the  Old  First  Church,  facing  the  cemetery.  On  that  tablet 
appears  the  following  inscription: 

VERMONT  LEGISLATURE 
Joint  Resolution,  December  ii,  1935 

^  hereas,  the  Old  First  Church  of  Bennington  was  organized  December  3,  1762,  and 
is  the  oldest  church  within  the  present  limits  of  Vermont;  and 

’V  hereas,  our  forefathers  met  in  prayer  in  the  First  Meeting  House  for  assistance 
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against  the  oppressive  measures  of  New  York  and  the  overwhelming  power  of  King  George; 
and  to  the  First  Meeting  House  returned  from  the  capture  of  Fort  Ticonderoga,  the  Battle 
of  Bennington,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  offer  up  their  thanksgiving;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  First  Meeting  House  of  Bennington  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  met 
on  eight  separate  occasions,  and  the  laws  for  carrying  on  the  government  of  this  sovereign 
state  were  enacted  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  which  assembled  in  said  meeting  house  on 
February  n,  1779 ;  and  the  convention,  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  town,  held 
in  Bennington  on  January  10,  1791,  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the 
signatures  of  105  out  of  109  delegates,  thereby  preparing  the  way  for  the  admission  of 
Vermont  into  the  Union  as  the  first  state  after  the  original  thirteen;  and 

Whereas,  the  burial  ground,  surrounding  the  aforementioned  church  structure  is  the 
first  and  oldest  cemetery  in  the  state,  where  lie  the  remains  of  five  governors  of  Vermont, 
seventy-five  Revolutionary  soldiers,  the  author  of  Vermont’s  declaration  of  independence, 
the  founder  of  the  Vermont  Gazette,  the  patriots  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Benningon,  the 
Hessian  prisoners  who  died  of  their  wounds  in  the  First  Meeting  House  converted  into  a 
temporary  hospital,  together  with  scores  of  others  who  labored  for  the  stability  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  Vermont;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 

That  the  aforesaid  Bennington  Center  Cemetery,  and  the  aforementioned  First  Church 
building  are  hereby  declared  to  be  Vermont’s  Colonial  Shrine  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  memories  and  traditions  of  Colonial  days,  in  order  that  our  children’s  children  may 
cherish  the  great  deeds  of  our  fathers,  and  build  on  the  foundations  laid  by  them  the  com¬ 
monwealth  of  the  future. 
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ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 


The  Chairman: 

The  flag  hung  over  the  bronze  tablet  is  very  old  and  highly  prized.  Just  how  old  it  is  no 
one  knows.  Note  the  thirteen  stars.  This  flag  antedates  the  admission  of  Vermont  to  the 
Union.  On  the  canvas-band  from  which  it  is  hung,  in  faded  ink,  may  be  seen  the  name 
Robinson.  It  has  been  loaned  for  this  occasion  by  its  owner  who  prefers  to  remain  unnamed. 

The  bronze  tablet  will  now  be  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robinson  Martin,  six  genera¬ 
tions  removed  from  Captain  Samuel  Robinson,  founder  of  Bennington.* 


Three  weeks  ago  in  reminding  the  Governor  of  his  engagement  with  us  today  I  re¬ 
marked  that  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left  out  is  never  a  success.  But  today  Hamlet  is  with  us 
in  the  person  of  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Vermont,  the  Honorable  George  D.  Aiken, 
who  will  now  present  this  bronze  tablet  to  Vermont’s  Colonial  Shrine  on  behalf  of  the 
Vermont  Legislature. 

IT  is  well  to  restore  these  works  of  the  early  founders  of  our  communities  be¬ 
cause  in  these  restorations  we  keep  alive  those  traditions  which  stir  our  better 
natures  and  the  qualities  by  which  the  courses  of  worthy  nations  have  been 
directed  and  maintained. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  early  Vermonters  that  the  thing  uppermost  in  their  minds 
was  the  pursuit  of  liberty.  In  the  colonies  to  the  south  they  had,  to  a  reasonable 
degree,  security.  A  sufficient  density  of  population  had  enabled  them  to  banish  the 
fear  of  attacks  from  the  Indians.  Nearness  to  the  sea  had  brought  to  them  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  commerce.  Enough  cleared  land,  together  with  the  harvests  of 
the  sea  and  forests,  relieved  them  of  the  fear  of  famine.  Yet,  with  increasing  secu¬ 
rity,  they  saw  slipping  from  them  and  into  the  hands  of  a  distant  power  that  which 
they  held  most  dear-liberty  and  the  right  to  self-government  and  the  directing 
of  their  own  destinies. 

Vermont  was  the  logical  place  for  them  to  turn  to.  The  wealth  of  water  power 
along  the  streams,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  abundant  mineral  riches  and,  above  all, 
the  hope  that  up  among  the  hills  they  would  find  freedom  of  religious  worship, 
freedom  of  expression,  the  right  to  govern  their  communities  in  such  manner  as 
might  be  best  for  that  community,  and  relief  from  the  taxation  of  a  distant  despotic 
government  that  sought  to  load  the  fruits  of  its  own  follies  upon  the  shoulders  of 
its  thrifty  colonists  and  their  posterity.  So  they  left  the  comparative  security  of 
the  older  colonies  near  the  sea  and  from  the  forests  of  the  Green  Mountains  carved 
for  themselves  homesteads  whereon  they  might  live  in  liberty  if  not  in  luxury. 

*  Mrs.  Martin,  escorted  by  her  father,  Philip  B.  Jennings,  was  greeted  by  prolonged  hand  clapping. 
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From  the  time  Samuel  Robinson  settled  in  Bennington  in  1761  until  1770, 
it  is  reported  that  seven  thousand  people  came  to  Vermont.  From  that  date  the 
population  increased  more  rapidly.  But  it  is  inevitable  that  where  thrifty  people 
are  there  will  be  found  others  seeking  to  profit  from  their  labors.  This  was  true 
of  the  early  days  of  Vermont.  As  the  settlements  grew  in  prosperity,  the  attempts 
at  parasitism  became  more  and  more  pronounced  until  the  spirit  of  the  people 
again  revolted  and  Vermont  declared  herself  free  and  independent  of  the  whole 
world. 

On  July  2,  1777,  the  Constitution  of  our  State  was  written.  In  it  we  read  the 
character  of  the  founders.  That  they  were  liberal  to  a  far  degree  is  plainly  evident. 
But  they  were  as  sane  as  they  were  liberal. 

How  disturbing  it  must  have  been  to  the  reactionary  element  of  the  older 
colonies  and  across  the  sea  to  read  in  Article  1  of  the  Vermont  Bill  of  Rights  that 
slavery  must  never  exist  within  our  borders;  Article  2,  that  private  property 
should  be  subservient  to  public  use,  or  Article  7,  that  the  people  themselves  have 
the  right  to  alter  their  very  form  of  government  when  such  change  will  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  community. 

It  is  a  certainty  that  these  founders  of  our  State  recognized  the  fact  that  public 
debt  is  productive  of  public  unrest  and  individual  distress,  for  they  early  decreed 
that  Vermont  should  operate  on  a  cash  basis  and  that  we  should  go  without  those 
things  which  could  not  be  had  without  placing  a  burden  on  posterity.  And  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  of  practicing  this  policy  we  find  our  State 
in  its  present  favorable  financial  condition. 

Although  unquestionably  a  large  percentage  of  them  were  uneducated  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  they  appreciated  the  value  of  education  because 
Vermont  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  complete  educational  system  before 
any  of  the  thirteen  original  states  had  so  acted. 

Courageous  as  our  pioneers  were  in  daring  to  try  the  untried,  and  in  asserting 
the  rights  of  the  individual  against  the  tyranny  of  government,  yet  they  were  not 
afraid  to  stop  experiments  that  failed.  At  one  time  in  the  early  days  our  state  had 
a  monopoly  of  the  banking  industry.  After  a  few  years’  trial  it  was  conceded  that 
this  plan  had  failed  and  the  trial  ended.  For  many  years  a  single  house  legislature 
existed,  then  this,  too,  was  abolished  in  favor  of  the  two  house  system. 

It  takes  courage  for  a  government  to  propose  and  put  into  operation  untried 
plans,  in  the  hope  that  such  plans  may  promote  the  general  welfare  of  those  experi¬ 
ments,  and  to  order  a  suspension  of  their  operations. 

With  such  courage  were  the  early  leaders  of  Vermont  imbued.  To  this  fact  and 
to  their  foresight  and  sacrifices  does  the  Vermont  of  today — the  Vermont  that  we 
so  proudly  call  our  State — owe  its  present  character.  It  is  well  that  we  honor  them. 
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ADDRESS  BY  JAMES  C.  COLGATE,  ESQ. 

The  Chairman: 

Forty-seven  years  ago  a  young  man  came  up  from  New  York  City  and  made  his  home 
here  in  Bennington.  During  all  these  years  nothing  of  any  importance  has  been  done  in 
Bennington  without  the  intelligent  and  generous  cooperation  of  James  C.  Colgate.  (Ap¬ 
plause.)  It  is  for  me  a  personal  pleasure  to  have  him  on  this  platform  and  on  this  program, 
a  pleasure  in  which  you  all  share.  As  President  of  the  Bennington  Center  Cemetery  Associa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Colgate  will  now  accept  this  bronze  tablet  at  the  hands  of  the  Governor  on  behalf 
of  Vermont’s  Colonial  Shrine. 


Mr.  Chairman ,  Governor  Aiken  and  friends  from  far  and  near. 


IT  is  my  privilege  and  pleasure,  this  afternoon,  on  behalf  of  this  church,  the 
Cemetery  Association,  and  the  citizens  of  Bennington  to  express  our  thanks 
and  appreciation  of  the  tablet  just  unveiled  which  records  the  resolution  of 
the  Legislature  designating  this  church  and  cemetery  as  Vermont’s  Colonial 
Shrine. 

You  will,  I  think,  agree  that  this  was  a  wise  selection.  This  church  with  its 
simple  beauty  and  this  cemetery  with  its  peaceful  and  yet  majestic  outlook  where 
so  many  of  the  early  fathers  of  Vermont  rest  from  their  labors,  is  indeed  a  Shrine. 
From  this  quiet  spot  an  influence  has  gone  and  still  goes  throughout  our  land. 
This  Shrine  is  consecrated  to  the  love  of  liberty  and  the  simple  virtues  of  courage, 
faith  and  honesty.  The  men  and  women  whose  memory  we  honor  today  were  not 
saints.  They  were  real  men  and  women,  honest  and  unafraid.  Against  great  odds 
they  kept  their  freedom,  paid  their  debts  and  worshipped  their  God. 

They  would  not  be  frightened  and  they  could  not  be  bought.  Nothing  we  can 
say  or  do  can  change  the  record.  Let  us,  therefore,  with  bowed  heads  and  humble 
hearts,  at  this  simple  Shrine,  ask  the  God  whom  our  forbears  reverenced,  to  make 
us  faithful,  courageous,  independent  and  true. 
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OUR  HERITAGE 

Address  by  Dr.  John  M.  Thomas 


The  Chairman: 

I  am  about  to  introduce  the  man  who,  as  President  of  Middlebury  College,  seventeen 
years  ago  doctored  my  theology.  In  conferring  upon  me  the  degree  of  D.D.,  he  stated  that 
I  am  a  successor  of  Jedidiah  Dewey  the  first  minister  of  the  first  church  in  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grants.  Standing  within  a  few  feet  of  the  grave  of  Jedidiah  Dewey,  Dr.  John  M. 
Thomas,  now  Vice-President  of  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  will  speak  to  us  on 
our  heritage. 

OUR  heritage  is  first  of  all  the  land,  6, 1 20,960  acres  of  mountain,  hillside, 
and  valley,  luxuriantly  green  from  the  most  regular  annual  rainfall  of 
any  equal  area  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  For  millenniums  of 
years  since  the  ice  cap  receded  and  the  glaciers  ceased  to  flow,  and  the  Champlain 
sea  drained  down  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence  valleys,  our  mountains  condensed 
the  moisture  wind-borne  from  north  and  south,  and  the  life-giving  rains,  little 
changing  from  year  to  year,  nourished  great  trees  and  the  myriad  plants  of  the 
field,  whose  decaying  leaves  and  bodies  built  a  soil  unmatched  for  enduring  fer¬ 
tility  and  wealth. 

It  was  the  good  land  lying  rich  about  the  foothills  of  the  Green  Mountains  and 
along  the  rivers  which  carry  their  surplus  waters  to 

“the  long,  bright  river  and  the  azure  lake” 

which  filled  the  territory  so  quickly  when  the  British  conquest  of  Canada  made  it 
safe  for  settlement.  Compared  with  the  valleys  of  Vermont,  seaboard  lands  are 
thin  and  poor,  and  it  was  only  the  seaboard  which  was  occupied  and  settled  until 
after  the  Revolution.  None  had  crossed  the  passes  of  the  Alleghenies  except  a  few 
fur  traders  and  missionaries  to  the  Indians.  On  the  most  practicable  route,  up  the 
Mohawk  Valley  from  the  Hudson,  the  terrible  Iroquois  kept  guard.  But  when 
Britain  won  Canada  from  the  French  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  the  men  of  the 
seaboard  streamed  into  these  valleys,  which  they  found  to  be  much  richer  than 
the  scanty  soil  of  the  coastal  plain. 

Pioneers  and  explorers  judge  the  soil  of  a  new  country  by  the  trees  it  bears. 
In  his  diary  of  his  western  travels,  George  Washington  speaks  of  “pine  lands”  and 
“oak  lands.”  And  what  trees  greeted  the  eyes  of  the  pioneers  to  the  lands  west  of 
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the  Connecticut!  What  giant  maples  and  oaks  and  elms  and  birch  and  beech,  testi¬ 
fying  to  the  strength  of  the  soil  from  which  they  grew!  What  would  such  land 
produce  if  cleared  and  sown  to  wheat  and  corn!  What  herds  might  pasture  on  its 
luxuriant  grasses ! 

Those  pioneers  were  right.  Vermont  is  “a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water, 
of  fountains  and  depths  that  spring  from  valleys  and  hills  5  a  land  of  wheat,  and 
barley,  and  vines,  and  fruit  trees;  a  land  wherein  thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scarceness,  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it.”  (Deuteronomy  VIII.) 

It  is  still  a  good  land,  capable  of  a  self-sustaining  agriculture,  despite  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  wider  spaces  of  the  newer  west.  We  have  no  need  to  be  poverty- 
stricken.  Such  is  not  our  estate  today  and  need  never  be. 

But  our  heritage  is  not  only  the  land,  with  all  its  wealth  and  beauty,  but  also 
our  inheritance  of  character  and  quality  from  the  men  who  won  the  land  and  the 
strength  which  was  bred  in  them  by  the  unparalleled  struggles  they  endured  to 
hold  it. 

The  settlers  of  Vermont  were  not  all  saints,  nor  were  they  all  members  of  the 
first  families  of  the  rural  counties  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  from  which 
they  came.  But  for  a  swarm  of  frontiersmen — which  they  were — they  included 
more  than  the  usual  proportion  of  men  of  good  blood  and  of  more  than  average 
intelligence  and  education.  And  all  of  every  rank  and  station  were  venturesome, 
courageous,  energetic,  and  of  superior  strength  and  endurance.  Only  such  could 
have  essayed  the  conquest  of  the  wild  mountain  wilderness  which  the  territory 
of  Vermont  then  was. 

Time  does  not  permit  recital  of  the  difficulties  which  they  confronted  and 
overcame,  nor  more  than  mention  of  the  very  special  hardship  which  befell  them 
because  of  the  claim  of  the  Province  of  New  York  to  all  lands  west  of  the  Con¬ 
necticut.  Colonial  history  records  no  other  controversy  over  land  titles  on  such 
large  scale,  affecting  so  many  people,  and  continuing  for  such  a  long  period. 

The  first  grant  west  of  the  River  made  by  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  was 
of  this  town  of  Bennington  in  1749.  After  the  British  conquest  of  Canada,  the 
business  became  active  and  by  1763  the  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  had  granted 
1  3  8  town  charters.  In  that  year,  in  a  proclamation  issued  by  Lieutenant  Governor 
Colden,  New  York  challenged  the  authority  of  New  Hampshire  over  any  terri¬ 
tory  west  of  the  Connecticut.  The  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  retaliated  in  a 
counter  proclamation  and  the  controversy  waxed  earnest  and  violent,  and  so  con¬ 
tinued  until  its  final  settlement  in  1790. 

From  1763  to  1790  was  twenty-seven  years.  A  young  man  of  twenty-five  who 
secured  a  right  in  one  of  the  sixty  towns  chartered  in  1761  and  who  brought  his 
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bride  there  in  that  year  to  build  his  cabin  and  clear  his  fields  was  fifty-four  years 
of  age,  an  old  man  for  a  pioneer,  before  he  was  sure  of  the  title  to  his  farm. 

In  the  life  of  the  frontier,  twenty-seven  years  is  almost  a  generation.  It  may 
be  said  of  the  first  Vermonters  that  almost  their  whole  active  life  was  spent,  not 
only  in  endurance  of  the  hardships  of  all  first  settlers  in  a  new  country,  but  also 
under  the  constant  fear  that  they  might  be  dispossessed  and  robbed  of  all  fruit  of 
their  labors.  They  were  resolved  that  that  should  not  happen.  They  organized  to 
fight  against  it.  Every  man  of  them  was  a  soldier,  subject  to  instant  call  for  twenty- 
seven  years. 

The  genius  of  the  American  character  was  wrought  in  the  conquest  of  the 
continent.  On  the  ever-receding  western  frontier,  of  which  Vermont  was  the  first 
— for  Vermont  was  once  the  Northwest — American  traits  were  born  and  devel¬ 
oped.  Both  our  virtues  and  our  failings  are  inheritances  from  the  pioneer  life  of 
our  fathers. 

We  are  the  most  resourceful  and  inventive  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
We  have  the  trait  direct  from  the  lonely  homes  in  the  remote  valleys  and  on  the 
prairies  where  men  had  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  find  a  way  to  do  things. 

American  wastefulness  is  proverbial.  Why  should  men  not  be  wasteful  who 
had  the  wealth  of  a  virgin  continent  beneath  their  feet? 

The  American  is  distinguished  by  energy,  verve,  intensity,  love  of  activity  and 
combat.  He  has  no  time  for  afternoon  tea.  It  would  have  been  sadly  out  of  place 
in  a  frontiersman’s  cabin,  and  we  have  not  become  used  to  it  yet. 

All  men  have  courage,  but  there  is  an  intensity,  a  fury  in  the  courage  of  the 
American,  when  roused  to  his  utmost,  as  was  witnessed  at  Chateau  Thierry,  at 
St.  Mihiel,  and  in  the  terrible  forest  of  the  Argonne,  which  is  our  own  particular 
glory.  It  is  the  courage  of  the  children  of  the  men  of  the  lonely  cabin,  our  inherit¬ 
ance  from  the  pioneer. 

Never  was  that  courage  more  magnificently  illustrated,  nor  its  power  more 
clearly  shown,  than  in  the  battle  commemorated  by  yonder  monument.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  matchless  oration  of  Edward  J.  Phelps  at  its  dedication,  by  all  rules  of 
military  tactics  General  Stark  should  have  lost  the  battle.  His  forces  were  inferior  j 
they  had  been  hurriedly  assembled,  with  no  time  to  organize;  they  were  short  of 
equipment  and  ammunition.  His  enemy  had  chosen  his  position  well  and  fortified 
it  with  earthen  entrenchments.  And  Stark  sent  his  farmer  militia  against  those 
regulars  in  rifle  pits  and  behind  their  entrenchments,  bare  flesh  against  artillery, 
and  they  won  by  the  fury  of  their  courage. 

We  inherit  from  the  men  who  won  at  Bennington.  Our  heritage  is  the  land 
for  which  they  fought,  as  beautiful  as  when  their  eyes  first  saw  it  after  their  long 
journeys  from  the  older  lands  to  the  south,  its  mountains  as  majestic,  its  valleys  as 
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fertile.  It  is  a  nobler  heritage  because  of  what  it  cost — the  hard,  hard  toil  of 
women  as  well  as  men,  the  bitter  privations,  the  terrible  haunting  fear  that  all 
might  be  lost. 

They  not  only  gave  us  our  land;  they  gave  us  life  itself.  We  are  bone  of  their 
bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh.  We  come  by  good  right  by  our  love  of  liberty,  our  passion 
for  justice,  our  suspicion  of  the  stranger,  our  respect  for  thrift,  our  self-reliance 
and  spirit  of  independence.  We  would  not  surrender  our  land;  let  us  hold  with 
equal  firmness  those  spiritual  treasures  of  manhood  which  our  fathers  brought  to 
its  conquest  and  which  were  strengthened  and  increased  within  them  by  the  fight 
they  had  to  hold  it. 

The  consummation  of  the  long  struggles  of  the  Vermont  pioneers  was  their 
recognition  as  a  State  of  the  American  Union  by  act  of  Congress  approved  by 
President  Washington  on  February  1 8,  1791.  The  way  had  been  prepared  by  suc¬ 
cessful  negotiations  with  New  York,  during  which  that  state  receded  from  her 
claims  to  jurisdiction  to  the  western  bank  of  the  Connecticut,  and  the  boundaries 
of  Vermont  were  established  as  they  have  remained  to  this  day.  The  way  had 
been  further  prepared  by  the  complete  understanding  of  the  people  of  Vermont 
of  the  principles  of  the  frame  of  government  embodied  in  the  federal  constitution. 
Though  not  a  recognized  member  of  the  confederation,  they  knew  as  much  about 
its  working  and  its  defects  as  did  the  people  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 
They  followed  as  carefully  the  discussions  which  attended  the  formulation  of  the 
Constitution  and  its  adoption  by  the  several  states.  Not  until  two  years  after  a 
President  had  been  inaugurated  and  a  Congress  had  met  under  the  Constitution 
did  the  Legislature  of  the  independent  Republic  of  Vermont  resolve  to  petition 
for  admission  to  the  Union,  and  then  there  were  two  votes  against  it.  Independence 
of  mind,  then  as  always ! 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  founders  of  Vermont  understood  perfectly  that 
the  federal  government  was  one  of  ceded  powers  only,  that  in  joining  the  Union 
they  retained  as  did  the  original  states  all  rights  and  responsibilities  not  expressly 
yielded  to  the  Federal  Union.  Undoubtedly  they  believed  they  would  still  be  Ver¬ 
mont,  governing  themselves  as  before  in  all  matters  of  purely  local  concern.  Had 
they  not  so  believed,  there  would  have  been  more  than  two  votes  in  opposition 
to  a  petition  for  admission  to  the  Union. 

We  were  Vermonters  for  long  and  terrible  years  before  we  were  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  We  were  members  of  a  free  and  independent  commonwealth, 
governed  only  by  its  people,  over  whom  no  outside  potentate  exercised  authority. 
We  were  never  in  bondage  to  any  man — the  only  American  State  which  can  so 
testify. 
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“We  owe  no  allegiance!  We  bow  to  no  throne! 

Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  is  our  own.” 

There  has  been  bred  in  us  in  the  free  air  of  these  mountains  a  passionate  devo¬ 
tion  to  our  State.  Yielding  to  none  in  national  loyalty — as  the  roster  of  the  army  of 
the  Republic  witnessed — neither  do  we  yield  to  any  in  loyalty  to  our  State.  We 
believe  we  are  better  Americans  because  our  hearts  beat  so  strong  for  our  own  dear 
Vermont  and  that  America  is  stronger  and  richer  because  she  is  composed  of  many 
states,  each  with  its  own  genius  and  pride. 

It  is  not  to  our  liking — at  least  not  to  the  liking  of  some  of  us — that  in  so  many 
ways  affecting  intimately  the  life  of  our  people,  the  government  at  Washington 
is  concerning  itself  with  our  affairs.  Through  an  organization  of  its  creation  the 
federal  government  is  loaning  money  on  mortgage  on  some  of  our  farms  and  mak¬ 
ing  temporary  loans  on  crop  mortgages.  It  is  paying  our  farmers  for  fertilizing 
lands  with  ground  limestone  and  super-phosphate,  ten  dollars  per  acre  for  plant¬ 
ing  forest  trees  of  approved  varieties,  and  fifteen  cents  per  rod  for  fencing  cattle 
out  of  farm  woodland  previously  used  for  pasture.  It  is  buying  up  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  our  wild  lands,  thereby  decreasing  seriously  the  taxable  property  in 
many  mountain  towns.  It  is  sending  its  employees  to  look  for  injurious  insects  in 
our  orchards  and  woodlands.  It  is  loaning  money  to  villages  and  towns  to  build 
schoolhouses  and  water  systems,  to  pave  streets  and  build  sidewalks,  and  to  install 
municipal  lighting  systems.  It  is  hiring  students  in  our  schools  to  clean  blackboards 
and  shovel  snow.  It  is  enjoining  our  business  enterprises  from  following  the  time- 
honored  dictates  of  prudence  and  thrift,  forbidding  them  under  penalty  of  heavy 
taxes  to  lay  by  for  a  rainy  day.  It  is  helping  us  care  for  our  poor — a  thing  we  have 
always  done  in  each  town  heretofore — and  sending  carloads  of  oranges  and  prunes 
for  distribution  to  the  needy.  It  has  established  employment  offices  in  our  cities 
and  hired  men  and  women  to  search  our  ancient  records,  to  write  a  guide-book, 
and  to  paint  pictures  of  our  cows.  It  is  helping  to  build  our  roads  and  by  its  require¬ 
ments  compelling  the  cutting  of  shade  trees  on  village  streets.  It  is  insuring  de¬ 
posits  in  our  banks  and  scantily-margined  mortgage  loans  on  some  of  our  homes. 

For  these  and  many  other  purposes  it  is  collecting  enormous  taxes,  not  on  the 
basis  of  property  owned  or  governmental  services  received,  but  on  the  basis  of  the 
taxpayers’  capacity  to  pay,  which  is  a  euphemism  for  the  taxgatherers’  ability  to 
soak. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  these  activities  are  useful  and  the  results 
beneficent.  Few  would  deny  that  they  are  experiments  noble  in  purpose. 

But  what  about  the  price?  Not  so  much  the  cost  in  dollars,  staggering  though 
that  may  be,  as  the  cost  of  the  impairment  of  the  principle  of  local  self-govern- 


ment.  Are  we  in  danger  of  losing  our  integrity  as  a  State,  gradually  and  imper¬ 
ceptibly,  in  the  multiplicity  of  benefits  which  the  government  at  Washington  is 
undertaking  to  confer  upon  us? 

The  great  Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase  said: 

“It  may  not  unreasonably  be  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States  is  as  much 
within  the  design  and  care  of  the  Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  National  Government.  The  Constitution,  in  all  its 
provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union  composed  of  indestructible  States.” 
(Texas  v.  White — Wallace  7,  p.  725.) 

When  the  destruction  of  the  Union  was  threatened,  notice  was  served  on  us  in 
Acts  of  Secession,  and  we  could  raise  armies  to  prevent  it.  It  is  the  destruction  of 
the  States  that  is  now  threatened,  not  by  one  act  of  violence,  but  by  gradual  and 
subtle  absorption  of  their  responsibilities. 

In  the  early  days  of  peril  to  the  Union,  that  sturdy  frontiersman  President, 
Andrew  Jackson,  rallied  the  nation  to  the  sentiment:  “Our  federal  Union!  It 
must  be  preserved!  ”  There  is  need  of  another  Jackson  to  call  to  us:  “Our  individ¬ 
ual  States!  They  must  be  preserved!”  How  incomparably  poorer  would  be  our 
nation  if  in  place  of  our  historic  States  we  had  a  certain  number  of  governmental 
districts,  arranged  solely  for  convenience  of  administration  from  Washington! 

Each  of  our  States  has  its  own  proud  history,  each  its  distinctive  character  and 
genius.  Each  is  worth  preserving,  for  the  nation’s  sake  as  well  as  for  its  own.  We 
are  a  strong  nation  in  no  small  part  because  our  States  are  so  different.  We  need 
them  all — South  Carolina,  Virginia,  California,  Kansas,  and  so  on  through  the 
forty-eight.  Each  has  its  contribution  to  make  to  the  one  strong  nation.  To  that 
end  each  must  retain  its  integrity,  the  right  and  the  power  to  order  its  own  affairs. 
And  that  I  am  confident  Vermont  is  resolved  to  do,  so  far  as  lies  within  her  power, 
for  that  is  the  noblest  element  of  our  heritage  from  the  fathers — -freedom  to  be 
masters  of  our  own  destiny. 

The  Chairman : 

And  thus  comes  to  a  close  a  great  day  in  the  history  of  Bennington  and  Vermont.  Plow 
better  could  wre  conclude  these  dedicatory  exercises  than  by  singing,  “My  Country!  ’Tis  of 
Thee,”  led  by  the  organ  in  the  church,  plainly  audible  through  the  open  doors  and  windows. 
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4  VERMONT  LEGISLATURE  i 
m  JOINT  RESOLUTION  J| 
DECEMBER  11,1935 

Whereas, the  Old  First  Church  of  Bennington  was 
organized  December  3, 1762,  and  is  the  oldest  church 

WITHIN  THE  PRESENT  LIMITS  OF  VERMONT;  AND 

Whereas. our  forefathers  met  in  prayer  in  the  First 
Meeting  House  for  assistance  against  the  oppressive 

MEASURES  OF  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  OVERWHELMING  POWER  OF 

King  George;  and  to  the  First  Meeting  House  returned 

FROM  THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  TlCONDEROGA.THE  BATTLE  OF 

Bennington,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  to  offer  up 

THEIR  THANKSGIVING:  AND 

Whereas, in  the  First  Meeting  House  of  Bennington 
the  Legislature  of  Vermont. met  on  eight  separate 

OCCASIONS, AND  THE  LAWS  FOR  CARRYING  ON  THE  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  OF  THIS  SOVEREIGN  STATE  WERE  ENACTED  AT  THE 
SESSION  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  WHICH  ASSEMBLED  IN  SAID 
MEETING  HOUSE  ON  FEBRUARY  11, 1779;  AND  THE  CONVENTION, 
CONSISTING  OF  ONE  DELEGATE  FROM  EACH  TOWN,  HELD  IN 
Bennington  on  January  10,1791,  ratified  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  by  the  signatures  of  105  out  of  109 

DELEGATES. THEREBY  PREPARING  THE  WAY  FOR  THE  ADMISSION 

of  Vermont  into  the  Union  as  the  first  state  after 

THE  ORIGINAL  THIRTEEN;  AND 

Whereas,  the  burial  ground,  surrounding  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  CHURCH  structure  is  the  first  and  oldest 

CEMETERY  IN  THE  STATE,  WHERE  LIE  THE  REMAINS  OF  FIVE 
GOVERNORS  OF  VERMONT,  SEVENTY-FIVE  REVOLUTIONARY 
SOLDIERS,  THE  AUTHOR  OF  VERMONT’S  DECLARATION  OF 

Independence, the  founder  of  the  Vermont  Gazette, 

THE  PATRIOTS  WHO  FELL  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  BENNINGTON, 

the  Hessian  prisoners  who  died  of  their  wounds  in  the 
First  Meeting  House  converted  into  a  temporary 

HOSPITAL, TOGETHER  WITH  SCORES  OF  OTHERS  WHO  LABORED 
FOR  THE  STABILITY  AND  PROSPERITY  OF  VERMONT;  NOW, 
THEREFORE,  BE  IT 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives: 
That  the  aforesaid  Bennington  Center  Cemetery, 

AND  THE  AFOREMENTIONED  FIRST  CHURCH  BUILDING  ARE 
HEREBY  DECLARED  TO  BE  VERMONT’S  COLONIAL  SHRINE  FOR 
THE  PRESERVATION  OF  THE  SACRED  MEMORIES  AND  TRADITIONS 

of  Colonial  days,  in  order  that  our  children’s  children 

MAY  CHERISH  THE  GREAT  DEEDS  OF  OUR  FATHERS,  AND  BUILD 
ON  THE  FOUNDATIONS  LAID  BY  THEM  THE  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  THE  FUTURE. 


BRONZE  TABLET  ERECTED  BY  THE  LEGISLATURE  OF 
VERMONT  ON  EXTERIOR  NORTH  WALL 
OF  THE  CHURCH  BUILDING 


The  George  Wythe  House 
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GREETINGS  FROM  THE  CAPITAL  OF  OLD  VIRGINIA 
TO  THE  CAPITAL  OF  OLD  VERMONT 


EXERCISES  OUT 
OF  DOORS 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Robinson 
Martin  and  Her  Father, 
Philip  B.  Jennings 

Spectators 

The  Governor 


James  C.  Colgate 
Dr.  Booth 


APPENDIX 


VERMONT’S  SACRED  ACRE 

AND 

THE  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  OF  VERMONT 

Address  delivered  in  the  Old  First  Church  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  by  the  Minister  of 
the  Church,  Dr.  Y  incent  Ravi  Booth,  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-Fifth  Anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  Bennington. 

Reprinted  from  The  Bennington  Evening  Banner  of  August  15,  1932 

DR.  VINCENT  RAVI  BOOTH,  pastor  of  the  Old  First  Church  at  Old 
Bennington,  at  a  union  service  held  on  the  Sunday  preceding  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  proposed  a  restoration  of  the  his¬ 
toric  edifice  to  duplicate  the  structure  as  it  was  originally  built  in  1806,  and  the 
creation  of  a  memorial  in  which  may  be  perpetuated  the  deeds  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  outstanding  figures  in  Vermont  history.  The  proposal  included  the  pres¬ 
ervation  and  maintenance  of  the  Old  Bennington  cemetery,  the  last  resting  place 
of  early  settlers,  early  patriots,  the  men  who  fell  at  the  Battle  of  Bennington  and 
of  many  distinguished  men  who  lived  during  the  formation  period  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth. 

Taking  for  his  subject  “Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre  and  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Vermont,”  Dr.  Booth  spoke  as  follows: 

Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre, — where  is  it?  The  churchyard  on  the  north  and  south 
sides  of  this  ancient  church  building  is  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre. 

There  is  nothing  in  Old  Bennington  quite  as  old  as  the  old  churchyard.  It  has 
a  long  and  interesting  history.  That  history  began  only  seventeen  months  after  the 
first  band  of  twenty-one  pioneers  broke  into  what  was  then  a  wilderness  and  now 
is  Vermont.  The  first  grave  in  this  churchyard  was  dug  for  Mrs.  Bridget  Har¬ 
wood,  a  widow,  one  of  the  brave  mothers  of  the  colonial  period.  As  the  little  party 
of  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneers  approached  this  spot  from  the  south,  the 
women  organized  a  race.  The  goal  of  the  race  was  the  imaginary  line  of  the  town 
which  some  years  before  had  been  laid  out  by  friends  of  Governor  Benning  Went¬ 
worth  of  New  Hampshire,  and  named  Bennington  in  his  honor.  The  race  was  won 
by  the  widow  Harwood,  who  arrived  well  in  advance  of  the  other  women, — all 
of  which  reveals  her  spirit  and  of  what  stuff  she  was  made.  Seventeen  months  after 
her  arrival  she  died  of  apoplexy  doing  a  man’s  work  in  the  fields.  The  same  horse 
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which  bore  her  triumphantly  across  the  town  line  bore  her  to  her  grave.  On  her 
humble  tombstone  is  found  this  epitaph: 

“In  memory  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Harwood 
The  wife  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Harwood, 

Who  died  November  io,  1762 
In  the  48th  year  of  her  age.” 

Peculiar  interest  has  always  centered  in  this  old  cemetery.  Its  charm  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  its  quaintness,  by  the  crowded  condition  of  its  gravestones,  which  sug¬ 
gests  a  regiment  ready  to  march  and  eager  to  take  part  in  another  battle  of  Ben¬ 
nington.  The  antiquity  of  the  gravestones  is  proclaimed  by  the  rudely  carved  and 
mournful  weeping  willows,  and  by  the  cherub-heads,  some  of  them  squinting  one 
eye.  And  then  there  are  those  stilted  and  sad  epitaphs,  introduced  by  the  warning, 
MEMENTO  MORI — Remember  That  Thou  Must  Die — not  to  speak  of  the 
severe  air  of  plainness,  modesty  and  reserve  pervading  the  sacred  enclosure.  It  is  a 
relic  of  the  eighteenth  century.  All  lovers  of  the  heroic  who  have  discovered  from 
the  records  of  the  past  that  the  makers  of  this  nation  were  capable  of  immense 
sacrifices  as  they  faced  life  with  all  the  odds  against  them,  hear  in  their  souls  the 
divine  command:  “Put  off  thy  shoes  from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground,”  as  they  stroll  through  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre. 

Of  all  the  hundreds  of  graves  in  this  cemetery,  there  are  four  of  paramount 
significance, — the  graves  of  Governor  Moses  Robinson,  Governor  Isaac  Tichenor, 
Anthony  Haswell  and  Dr.  Jonas  Fay. 

Moses  Robinson’s  life  runs  like  a  scarlet  thread  through  the  warp  and  woof 
of  our  local  and  state  history.  Imagine  a  tall  figure  in  a  red  cloak,  the  face  clean 
shaven,  dignified  and  grave;  on  his  legs  black  silk  stockings  with  polished  silver 
knee  buckles,  and  around  the  neck  a  voluminous  necktie;  the  tones  of  his  voice 
strong  and  earnest,  his  words  spoken  slowly,  every  word  weighed  before  uttered,  a 
splendid  specimen  of  manhood.  Such  was  Moses  Robinson  on  the  bench  or  in  Con¬ 
gress  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  enormously  rich  for  those 
days.  His  wealth  was  estimated  at  $150,000.  He  was  Bennington’s  first  town 
clerk.  Then  he  was  successively  elected  town  representative,  colonel  of  the  militia, 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  Judge  of  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont, 
Governor  of  Vermont,  and  finally  Congressman.  He  sleeps  in  the  first  row  of 
graves  along  the  sidewalk.  The  headstone  has  crumbled  until  his  epitaph  can  be 
deciphered  with  difficulty. 

“Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
Hon.  Moses  Robinson, 

Died  May  26,  1813, 

Aged  74  years. 
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When  such  a  man  as  he  die 
Their  places  ye  may  not  well  supply  5 
Though  ye  among  thousands  try 
With  vain  endeavor.” 

To  mention  the  name  of  Governor  Isaac  Tichenor  is  to  recall  all  that  is  fine 
and  inspiring  in  the  history  of  Bennington  and  Vermont.  Born  at  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  on  February  8,  1754,  educated  at  Princeton  College,  he  first  came  to  Ben¬ 
nington  on  June  14,  1777,  a  few  weeks  before  the  Battle  of  Bennington.  During 
the  war  of  the  Revolution  he  was  deputy  commissary-general  for  the  Northern 
Department,  having  for  his  field  of  service  an  extensive  portion  of  New  England. 
After  the  war  he  was  representative  in  the  General  Assembly,  Speaker  of  the 
House,  agent  of  the  State  in  Washington,  member  of  the  State  Council,  a  judge 
and  then  Chief  Justice  of  the  Vermont  Supreme  Court,  member  of  the  Council  of 
Censors,  thrice  elected  senator  in  Congress,  governor  of  the  State  for  eleven  con¬ 
secutive  years, — a  charming  gentleman  with  an  iron  will.  He  died  in  1838. 

To  mention  the  name  of  Anthony  Haswell,  the  Benjamin  Franklin  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  is  to  exalt  the  place  and  power  of  the  public  press.  Born  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  April  6,  1756,  he  came  to  Boston  when  13  years  old,  and  served  his 
apprenticeship  as  a  printer.  He  established  the  Vermont  Gazette  in  Bennington. 
The  first  number  was  published  June  5,  1783,  and  was  continued,  most  of  the 
time  by  himself  or  members  of  his  family,  until  October,  1850,  a  period  of  67 
years.  He  originated  several  periodicals, — among  them  a  paper  in  Rutland,  and 
two  monthly  publications ;  publisher  of  numerous  books  and  pamphlets,  author 
of  countless  articles  on  moral,  religious  and  political  subjects;  scorning  the  use  of 
a  pen,  for  he  preferred  to  set  up  his  thoughts  in  cold  type  as  they  passed  through 
his  mind;  postmaster  general  of  Vermont, — a  tireless  worker,  always  poor,  but 
always  good;  his  son,  James,  inspired  by  his  father,  going  as  a  missionary  to  Burma 
and  translating  the  New  Testament  into  the  dialect  of  his  adopted  country;  tried, 
convicted  and  imprisoned,  and  finally  vindicated,  under  the  sedition  act  of  1798; 
a  man  of  letters,  a  poet,  patriot,  Puritan.  But  listen  to  his  epitaph  in  yonder  ceme¬ 
tery,  rather  than  to  me. 

“Anthony  Haswell,  a  patriot  of  the 
Revolution,  printer  and  founder  of 
The  Vermont  Gazette,  1783.  A  sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  under  the 
Sedition  Act  of  1798.  Died  May  22,  1816, 

Aged  60  years.” 
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To  mention  the  name  of  Dr.  Jonas  Fay  is  to  honor  all  able  and  kind  physicians, 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  those  wise  men  who  guided  Vermont  when  it  was  a  toddling 
infant.  Twenty-nine  years  old  when  he  came  to  Bennington,  indispensable  in  every 
crisis  which  arose  during  the  years  of  strife  and  war 5  surgeon  under  Ethan  Allen 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  in  Colonel  Seth  Warner’s  regiment,  constantly  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  at  work  with  Thomas  Chittenden  and  Ira  Allen  in  creating 
the  new  state  of  Vermont.  His  epitaph  in  yonder  cemetery  describes  him  in  30 
words,  each  word  a  volume: 

“Dr.  Jonas  Fay 
Author  of  the  Declaration  of 
the  Independence  of  Vermont ; 

Member  and  Secretary  of  the 
Council  of  Safety.  Died  March 
6,  1818,  aged  82  years.” 

These  four  men  alone,  were  there  no  others,  would  justify  the  title  of  Ver¬ 
mont’s  Sacred  Acre  which  I  have  given  to  Old  Bennington’s  churchyard. 

But  there  are  others. 

I  have  no  time  to  call  the  roll  of  the  noble  dead,  except  to  say  that  75  men  who 
fought  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  most  if  not  all  the  men  who  died  at  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  all  the  Hessians  who  died  of  wounds  and  home-sickness  in  the  First- 
Meeting-House,  converted  into  a  hospital,  Colonel  Scott,  the  famous  warrior  who 
was  killed  at  the  Battle  of  Molino  del  Rey  in  the  Mexican  War,  rest  from  their 
labors  in  yonder  churchyard. 

Nearly  one  score  shining  lights  of  the  Vermont  Bar,  to  wit, — David  Robinson, 
Charles  Wright,  Samuel  H.  Blackmer,  Judge  Stephen  Robinson,  Judge  Jonathan 
Robinson,  Jonathan  E.  Robinson,  David  Fay,  Judge  Samuel  Safford,  Truman 
Squires,  Nathan  Robinson,  Henry  Kellogg,  Hiland  Hall,  Governor,  Uel  M. 
Robinson,  Orsamus  C.  Merrill,  William  H.  Southward,  John  S.  Robinson,  Gov¬ 
ernor,  James  Hubbell, — all  these  rest  from  their  labors  in  yonder  churchyard. 

And  what  shall  I  more  say,  for  the  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  of  Parson 
Dewey,  Lieutenant  James  Breakenridge,  Major  Samuel  Billings,  Captain  Elijah 
Dewey,  General  Ebenezer  Walbridge,  Captain  Stephen  Fay,  Lieutenant  Na¬ 
thaniel  Fillmore,  whose  grandson  became  president  of  the  United  States,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Harwood, — the  first  born  in  Bennington, — James  Fassett,  captain  of  the 
first  military  company  of  resident  Vermonters,  Colonel  Samuel  Robinson,  a  brave 
and  approved  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War, — Nathan  Clark,  whose  services  as 
counsellor  during  the  Revolutionary  period  are  beyond  praise,  James  Hicks  who 
started  the  first  line  of  stages  between  Bennington  and  New  York  in  1798,  Colonel 
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Benjamin  Fassett,  who  with  Simeon  Hatheway  started  the  first  blast  furnace  in 
Bennington  in  1794,  John  Fay  killed  at  the  battle  of  Bennington,  the  Saffords, 
the  Henrys,  the  Hubbells,  the  Lawrences,  the  Scotts,  the  Binghams,  the  Arm¬ 
strongs, — all  these  lie  buried  in  yonder  churchyard.  Had  they  not  lived,  achieved 
and  suffered,  Bennington  would  not  be  Bennington,  and  Vermont  would  not  be 
Vermont! 

Do  you  wonder  that  for  thirteen  years  I  have  lovingly  cared  for  it,  seeking  to 
beautify  it,  raising  its  endowment  from  $7000  to  $22,000?  I  expect  to  keep  up  the 
good  work  year  in  and  year  out,  as  long  as  God  gives  me  life,  in  the  hope  that  in 
the  end  it  may  be  the  most  beautiful  and  peaceful  cemetery  in  these  parts, — recog¬ 
nized  throughout  this  commonwealth  as  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre. 

“It  singeth  low  in  every  heart, 

We  hear  it,  each  and  all, — 

A  song  of  those  who  answer  not, 

However  we  may  call; 

They  throng  the  silence  of  the  breast, 

We  see  them  as  of  yore, — 

The  kind,  the  brave,  the  true,  the  sweet, 

Who  walk  with  us  no  more.” 

So  much  for  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre. 

And  now,  what  about  the  second  part  of  my  address,  the  Westminster  Abbey 
of  Vermont?  Where  is  it? 

If  you  would  see  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont, — then  look  around 
you!  This  is  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont,  built  on  the  southwest  corner 
of  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre,  over  fifteen  graves  of  some  of  the  first  settlers,  one 
interment  taking  place  in  the  cellar  since  the  building  was  completed  126  years 
ago.  Yes,  I  repeat,  this  church  is  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont.  Patiently 
listen  to  me,  and  I  will  prove  it. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers,  and  the  Puritans  who  followed  them  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  made  no  distinction  between  church  and  state.  No  civil  and  political  privileges 
existed  outside  the  church.  Only  church  members  could  vote  in  town,  county 
and  state  elections;  only  church  members  could  run  for  public  office. 

In  the  beginning,  and  for  a  little  while  afterwards,  everything  went  smoothly, 
for  everybody  was  of  the  same  mind.  But  then  the  children  of  the  original  church 
members  began  to  arrive.  As  children  of  church  members,  baptized  in  infancy, 
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they  were  declared  to  be  ipso  facto  church  members.  However  they  were  barred 
from  the  Communion  table  until  they  experienced  conversion.  Then  these  chil¬ 
dren,  grown  to  manhood  and  womanhood,  began  to  have  children  of  their  own. 
What  was  the  status  of  these  children  with  reference  to  church  membership? 
After  a  while  confusion  became  worse  confounded.  Of  course  the  way  out  would 
have  been  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  but  that  solution  did  not  occur  to 
them.  Instead,  the  Synod  of  1662  declared  that  half-way  members,  publicly  own¬ 
ing  the  covenant  of  the  church,  might  present  their  children  for  baptism,  although 
the  Lord’s  Supper  was  still  denied  to  both  parents  and  children  until  by  regenera¬ 
tion  they  should  be  qualified  for  full  communion.  And  this  was  done  to  make  it 
possible  for  all  sorts  of  people  to  vote  in  political  elections  and  run  for  public  office. 

This  decision  is  known  as  the  Half-Way-Covenant,  the  practical  result  of 
which  was  the  tacit  admission  that  regeneration,  the  new  birth,  following  a  deep 
religious  experience  patterned  after  Paul’s  conversion  by  the  gates  of  Damascus, 
was  not  necessary  to  church  membership.  Naturally  the  world  got  into  the  church 
and  corrupted  it.  The  church  in  New  England  became  almost  as  rotten  as  the 
Latin  Church  in  the  days  of  Saint  Francis. 

Then  came  the  Great  Awakening  under  the  preaching  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  Whitefield.  Thousands  professed  conversion.  Conversion  was  reinstated,  if 
not  in  the  churches  at  least  in  the  minds  of  those  who  became  converted.  These 
converted  members,  for  the  most  part  from  the  uncultured  classes,  began  to  agitate 
for  the  reformation  of  the  church.  They  wanted  the  unconverted  either  to  get 
converted  or  get  out  of  the  church.  But  the  unconverted  were  the  most  prominent 
people  in  each  community.  They  had  the  money,  the  offices  in  church  and  state, 
the  power  and  the  prestige.  Of  course  they  were  very  much  amused  by  the  antics 
and  earnestness  of  the  New  Lights  as  they  were  called  in  derision.  When  the  New 
Lights  found  that  they  could  not  reform  the  state  church,  they  became  Come- 
Outers  and  Separates,  borrowing  Old  Testament  language.  They  began  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  state  church,  and  organized  Separate  churches  of  their  own.  Be¬ 
ginning  as  an  organized  party  about  1744,  Separatism  spread  with  extraordinary 
rapidity j  but  by  1796  not  one  Separate  church  was  left  in  Massachusetts,  and 
very  few  in  Connecticut. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Separates  from  the  state  church,  and  the  organization 
of  their  churches  started  the  persecution.  The  Separates  were  in  some  cases  tried 
for  heresy  and  excommunicated.  When  they  refused  to  pay  the  state  tax  for  the 
support  of  the  state  church,  their  property  was  confiscated,  and  some  went  to  jail. 
Only  God  knows  how  many  times  this  thing  has  happened  since  man  became  a 
religious  being. 

I  am  telling  you  just  enough  of  the  story  to  explain  why  and  how  Bennington 


came  to  be.  The  little  Separate  church  of  Hardwick,  Massachusetts,  one  day  de¬ 
cided  that  its  members  had  endured  all  they  could  stand  of  ostracism  and  persecu¬ 
tion  ;  and  so  decided  to  emigrate  to  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Hoosic  Mountains,  and  found  a  church  and  town  of  their  own,  where  they 
could  worship  their  God  and  live  in  peace.  Why  did  they  choose  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Grants  for  their  new  home,  and  the  region  around  Bennington?  Because 
Captain  Samuel  Robinson  was  a  deacon  of  the  Hardwick  Separate  church.  Now 
Captain  Robinson,  a  distant  kinsman  of  John  Robinson,  the  famous  minister  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  returning  from  a  campaign  in  the  French  and  Indian  War, 
had  wandered  into  this  pleasant  valley;  and,  finding  it  a  “Promised  Land”  in 
very  truth,  had  taken  the  lead  in  a  company  formed  to  purchase  the  territory  now 
Bennington  from  the  original  New  Hampshire  grantees.  It  was  only  natural  that 
when  his  little  church  in  Hardwick  decided  to  migrate,  they  should  be  led  by  their 
senior  deacon  to  land  he  had  purchased  at  a  cost  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
which  represented  his  entire  wealth. 

In  the  afternoon  of  a  lovely  day  in  June, — June  i  8,  1761, — a  band  of  im¬ 
migrants,  2 1  persons  in  all,  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on  the  soil  which  now  is 
Bennington.  Only  three  family  names  were  borne  by  that  company, — Robinson, 
Pratt,  Harwood.  The  Harwoods  comprised  nearly  half  the  party.  There  were 
nine  children,  all  under  ten  years  of  age,  six  of  them  girls,  and  two  babies.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  Separates  from  Sunderland,  Massachusetts,  from  Newint,  a 
part  of  Norwich,  Connecticut,  and  shortly  afterwards  by  others  from  a  Separate 
church  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  They  organized  this  church,  the  first  Prot¬ 
estant  church  in  what  is  now  Vermont,  on  December  3,  1762.  That  was  the 
sole  reason  for  coming  here, — to  organize  this  church.  Out  of  this  church  came 
forth  Bennington  and  the  State  of  Vermont.  That  is  the  reason  I  call  this  church 
the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont. 

For  a  long  time,  just  how  long  I  do  not  know, — but  for  a  long  time,  all  mat¬ 
ters  pertaining  to  both  church  and  town  were  settled  in  so-called  “Proprietors’  ” 
meetings.  Their  creed  was  founded  on  the  Cambridge  Platform  of  1648,  with 
two  significant  paragraphs  struck  out.  The  first  had  to  do  with  the  power  of  the 
civil  law  to  support  the  Gospel,  and  the  second  gave  to  civil  magistrates  coercive 
power  over  church  members  failing  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  church.  They 
knew  from  personal  experience  the  tyranny  of  such  power.  However  for  more 
than  forty  years  this  church  was  in  part  supported  by  forced  contributions,  amount¬ 
ing  to  taxation.  This  method  of  supporting  the  church  was  almost  constantly  re¬ 
sisted,  and  complied  with  under  protest  by  some.  It  was  an  endless  cause  of  con¬ 
troversy,  until  finally  taxation  for  the  support  of  the  church  in  Bennington  was 
abolished. 
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The  little  band  of  Pro-test-ants,  who  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions, 
and  more  courage  to  spare  for  any  emergency  which  might  arise, — as  the  authori¬ 
ties  and  land-grabbers  of  Albany  speedily  found  out, — cleared  a  breathing  space 
in  the  virgin  forest,  planting  corn  and  vegetables  between  the  stumps  of  the  felled 
and  burned  trees  ;  built  humble  log  cabins  in  the  valley  and  on  the  friendly  slopes 
of  the  mountain  which  later  was  called  Anthony  ;  and  proceeded  to  fall  in  love 
with  said  mountain. 

“Mount  Anthony,  dear  mountain  peak! 

Fain  would  a  modest  poet  speak 
In  praise  of  thee; 

For  all  my  lifetime  at  thy  feet 
In  winter’s  snow  and  summer  heat, 

Thou  wert  to  me 
E’en  as  a  shrine ;  I  bow  me  down 
And  watch  to  see  the  morning  crown 
Thy  top  with  light, 

Or  see  thy  form  in  shadow  lie 
Against  a  glowing  sunset  sky 
E’er  comes  the  night; 

And  I  have  seen  the  clouds  come  down 
And  wrap  thee  in  a  gauzy  gown 
Of  misty  gray, 

While  little  cloudlets  came  to  rest 
A  moment,  nestling  on  thy  breast, 

But  would  not  stay. 

I’ve  seen  thee  when  the  winter  snows 
Have  wrapped  thee  for  thy  long  repose, 

In  virgin  white, 

Sombre  and  grand;  and  yet  I’ve  seen 
Thee  clothed  in  robes  of  living  green, — 

Vivid  and  bright; 

And  I  have  seen  thee  when  there  came 
Upon  thee  such  a  glow  of  flame 
And  gleam  of  gold 

That  I  have  thought  no  fairer  view — 

Search  all  the  earthly  limits  through — 

Could  man  behold. 

I  know  that  in  our  fair  land 
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Rise  many  mountain  peaks  more  grand; 

But  dear  to  me 

Is  every  rock  upon  thy  breast, 

Each  shrub  and  tree.” 

As  soon  as  their  scanty  possessions  were  under  cover,  the  makers  of  Benning¬ 
ton  turned  their  attention  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  meeting-house  on  the  village 
green,  where  now  stands  the  First  Meeting-House  monument.  In  conformity 
with  their  protest  against  the  churches  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  this 
building  had  nothing  churchly  about  it.  It  was  severely  plain  and  barn-like.  It 
was  forty  feet  wide  and  fifty-five  feet  long,  without  steeple.  It  had  an  annex  on  the 
east  side,  which  was  called  a  porch.  In  the  upper  room  of  the  annex  a  school  was 
kept  for  some  years.  In  the  audience  room  there  were  galleries  on  three  sides, 
doors  for  entrance  and  exit  underneath  them,  square  pews,  and  a  pulpit  on  the 
west  side,  over  which  was  a  sounding  board.  At  the  raising  of  the  frame,  insuffi¬ 
cient  numbers  having  gathered  for  the  great  effort,  Parson  Dewey  stepped  for¬ 
ward,  and  said  to  the  man  in  charge:  “You  take  a  pole  and  help  the  others  lift  and 
I  will  give  the  word  of  command.”  Other  helpers  arriving  just  at  this  time,  the 
frame  was  raised  under  his  direction. 

Parson  Dewey  was  a  man  born  to  command.  Of  large  and  powerful  build, 
brown  hair  and  eyes,  beard  and  hair  worn  long  according  to  the  style  of  the 
times, — he  was  a  striking  figure.  He  wore  knee-breeches,  a  clerical  hat,  cloak  and 
bands  and  carried  a  staff.  He  possessed  a  quiet  humor,  a  determined  will,  a  tactful 
disposition;  was  a  good  judge  of  men,  the  first  teacher  in  the  old  log  school  house, 
even  making  the  school  books  for  his  pupils,  a  lover  of  Shakespeare,  as  the  quota¬ 
tion  from  King  Richard  II  on  his  tombstone  in  yonder  churchyard  amply  proves; 
self-educated,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  beloved  and  trusted  by  everybody,  even  by  the 
governor,  sheriffs,  judges  and  land-grabbers  in  Albany,  and,  withal,  a  fighting 
parson. 

Parson  Dewey  was  one  of  the  men  who  resisted  and  drove  off  the  sheriff  and 
his  posse  sent  from  Albany  to  dispossess  James  Breakenridge,  an  act  of  resistance 
which  might  have  started  the  Revolutionary  War  in  Bennington  rather  than  in 
Lexington,  had  not  the  royal  sheriff  run  away.  Parson  Dewey  had  his  musket  with 
him  on  that  occasion,  and  was  ready  to  fire.  For  this  he  and  others  were  indicted  in 
the  Albany  courts.  On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  Battle  of  Bennington  he  preached 
a  sermon  in  the  meeting-house  in  which  he  implored  his  people  to  shoulder  their 
muskets  and  fight  for  their  country.  As  the  Battle  of  Bennington  was  raging  on 
August  1 6,  1777,  Parson  Dewey  gathered  the  distracted  women  of  the  village  in 
the  meeting-house,  cheered  them,  comforted  them,  and  prayed  with  them,  com¬ 
municating  to  them  his  calm  confidence. 
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“March!  March!  March!  from  sunrise  till  it’s  dark, 

And  let  no  man  straggle  on  the  way! 

March!  March!  March!  as  we  follow  old  John  Stark 
For  the  old  man  needs  us  all  today. 

Load!  Load!  Load!  Three  buckshot  and  a  ball 
With  a  hymn  tune  for  a  wad  to  make  them  stay! 

But  let  no  man  dare  to  fire  till  he  gives  the  word  to  all, 

Let  no  man  let  the  buckshot  go  astray. 

Fire!  Fire!  Fire!  all  along  the  line 

When  we  meet  those  bloody  Hessians  in  array! 

They  shall  have  every  grain  from  this  powder-horn  of  mine, 

Unless  the  cowards  turn  and  run  away. 

Home!  Home!  Home!  When  the  fight’s  fought  and  won, 

To  the  home  where  the  women  watch  and  pray, 

To  tell  them  how  John  Stark  finished  what  he  had  begun, 

And  to  hear  them  thank  God  for  the  day.” 

So  sang  Edward  Everett  Hale  5  and  so  prayed  Parson  Dewey  on  the  16th  of 
August  1777.  I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  first  thing  I  did  as  pastor  of 
this  church  was  to  erect  the  memorial  tablet  at  the  left  of  this  pulpit,  and  that  I 
was  privileged  to  compose  the  inscription  found  thereon,  every  word  of  which  is 
true. 


In  Memory  of  Jedidiah  Dewey 
The  First  Minister  of  This  The  First 
Church  in  Vermont.  Called  August  14 
1763.  Continuing  in  office  until  his 
death  December  21,  1778. 

A  Consecrated  Minister 
A  Wise  Counsellor 
A  Fearless  Patriot. 

Many  memorable  scenes  took  place  in  that  first  meeting-house.  For  the  sake 
of  brevity,  let  me  quote  part  of  the  inscription  from  the  great  bronze  tablet  on  the 
monument  which  marks  the  site  of  the  first  meeting-house  on  the  village  green: 

“Here  preached  Jedidiah  Dewey,  the  first  minister  of  the  church,  the  trusted 
councellor  of  the  colonists,  here  the  fore-fathers  met  in  prayer  for  assistance 
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against  the  oppressive  measures  of  New  York  and  the  overwhelming  power  of 
King  George.  Hither  the  settlers  returned  from  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga,  the 
Battle  of  Bennington,  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  to  offer  up  their  thanksgivings, 
and  here  were  brought  the  700  prisoners  captured  on  August  16,  1777. 

“For  forty  years  the  center  of  the  religious  life  of  the  community,  the  meeting¬ 
house  was  also  connected  with  the  political  life  of  the  state.  Vermont  was  an  in¬ 
dependent  republic  from  January  17,  1777  to  its  admission  to  the  Union,  March 
4,  1791.  The  first  legislature  met  at  Windsor  in  1778,  and  adjourned  to  Ben¬ 
nington  for  its  June  session,  held  on  this  site.  The  laws  for  carrying  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  this  sovereign  state  were  enacted  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  which 
assembled  in  the  meeting-house  February  11,  1779. 

“Here  met  the  convention  consisting  of  one  delegate  from  each  town  which  on 
January  10,  1791  ratified  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  signatures 
of  105  out  of  109  delegates;  thereby  preparing  the  way  for  the  admission  of  Ver¬ 
mont  into  the  Union,  as  the  first  state  after  the  original  thirteen.” 

I  have  been  criticised  for  stating  on  that  bronze  tablet  that  the  Constitutional 
Convention  met  in  the  meeting-house.  I  have  examined  carefully  every  scrap  of 
obtainable  evidence,  and  I  defy  anyone  to  prove  that  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  did  not  meet  in  the  meeting-house.  I  will  say  this  much, — if  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  did  not  meet  in  the  meeting-house,  the  only  other  place  where 
it  could  have  met  was  in  the  inadequate,  nearby  Court  House.  In  any  case  the 
Convention  met  within  a  short  distance  of  the  meeting-house,  and  that  is  near 
enough  to  justify  the  statement  on  the  bronze  tablet.  There  is  no  other  bronze  tab¬ 
let;  and  the  chances  are  that  there  never  will  be  another  bronze  tablet,  recording 
for  posterity  the  fact  that  on  this  hill  top,  here  in  Old  Bennington,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  became  the  supreme  law  of  Vermont. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  meeting-house  was  ever  completed.  Travellers 
during  the  next  quarter  of  a  century  spoke  of  it  as  “a  dilapidated  affair  owing  to 
apparent  neglect  and  decay.”  A  new  meeting-house  was  much  needed.  But  the 
records  show  that  its  erection  was  preceded  by  a  protracted  struggle.  As  far  back 
as  1792  we  find  an  article  introduced  into  the  warning  of  the  town  meeting  held 
in  March,  “to  see  if  the  voters  will  agree  to  build  a  new  meeting-house.”  It  was 
voted  at  once  to  dismiss  this  article.  In  1793  a  similar  attempt  met  with  like  fate. 
Again  in  1797  it  was  voted  down.  In  1798  at  the  March  meeting  it  was  voted: 
“To  choose  a  committee,  according  to  statute  directions,  to  stick  a  stake  where  the 
new  meeting-house  shall  be”;  but  at  an  adjourned  meeting  it  was  voted,  “to  re¬ 
consider  the  above  vote,”  and  then  voted:  “Not  expedient  at  this  time  to  erect  a 
meeting-house.” 


This  struggle  to  get  an  adequate  church  building  was  part  of  a  greater  and  far 
more  significant  struggle,  i.e.,  to  completely  and  finally  separate  church  and  state, 
— what  Cavour  strove  mightily  and  successfully  to  bring  about  in  Italy, — “libera 
chiesa  in  libero  stato,” — a  free  church  in  a  free  state.  The  revolt  in  Bennington 
against  taxation  by  law  for  the  support  of  the  church,  and  compulsion  by  law  to 
attend  any  church  was  acquiring  momentum.  It  is  a  long  and  interesting  story  for 
which  we  have  not  the  time.  All  that  is  necessary  to  say  is  that  the  new  meeting¬ 
house  was  not  built  until  the  right  of  compulsion  in  religious  matters  was  taken 
away  from  the  state  by  law.  In  1797  the  state  law  of  “Voluntary  Association”  was 
passed,  containing  most  of  the  principles  demanded  by  the  liberals,  though  not  all. 
Modifications  appeared  in  subsequent  legislatures.  By  the  close  of  the  year  1803, 
the  battle  was  won;  and  by  February  14,  1804,  the  people  of  Bennington  had 
appointed  a  building  committee,  and  a  building  agent-in-chief. 

Where  did  they  get  their  plans  for  the  new  church?  Did  they  have  an  archi¬ 
tect? 

I  am  going  to  call  on  a  brilliant  young  architect  to  answer  this  question,  whose 
name  I  will  give  you  presently.  This  is  his  answer,  given  in  his  own  words: 

“At  the  time  this  church  was  built,  it  was  common  practice  for  builders  to 
resort  for  inspiration  to  a  number  of  text  books  of  design,  among  which  was  a  book 
by  Asher  Benjamin  entitled,  ‘The  Country  Builder’s  Assistant.’  This  book  was 
published  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts  in  1805,  the  year  in  which  this  church 
was  built.  Among  the  drawings  in  Asher  Benjamin’s  book  is  one  which  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  this  church  that  it  is  unbelievable  that  the  carpenters  who 
built  it  did  not  have  the  volume  at  hand.  There  are  deviations  from  the  plan  which 
show  that  the  building  is  an  example  of  the  standards  of  taste  of  the  craftsmen 
and  inhabitants  of  Bennington  rather  than  of  the  ability  or  taste  of  an  architect. 
The  result  is  a  distinct  improvement  in  freshness  and  originality  of  design  over 
the  scheme  of  Asher  Benjamin. 

“This  is  particularly  true  in  the  interior.  Benjamin’s  design  showed  a  two  story 
order  of  columns,  the  first  order  supporting  the  balcony,  and  the  second  supporting 
the  ceiling  and  roof  rafters.  The  magnificent  arrangement  of  groined  vaults  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  building,  together  with  the  cruciform  arrangements  of  flat 
ceiling  and  a  shallow  saucer-dome  over  the  crossing,  is  an  arrangement  which  is 
both  novel  and  decidedly  pleasing.  The  columns  are  arranged  with  due  regard  for 
the  spacing  of  the  windows,  an  arrangement  which  is  not  carried  out  in  Asher 
Benjamin’s  original  design.  On  the  exterior  the  windows  on  the  second  story  are 
arched,  evidently  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  vaulting  inside.  This  adds  interest  to 
the  exterior  as  well  as  more  truly  expressing  the  arrangement  inside.  The  tower  is 
a  copy  from  Benjamin’s  design,  but  with  a  decided  improvement  at  the  junction 
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of  the  octagonal  colonnade  with  the  lantern  above.  The  oval  windows  on  the 
lantern  are  dummies;  a  characteristic  trick  in  much  of  the  Georgian  work.”  Here 
ends  the  quotation. 

Thus  the  skilled  carpenters  of  Bennington,  assisted  by  the  drawings  of  Asher 
Benjamin  of  Greenfield,  produced  this  masterpiece  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 
Let  me  quote  the  opinion  of  another  authority  on  New  England  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  Frederick  T.  Persons,  Librarian  of  the  Congregational  Library  of 
Boston,  expressed  in  a  letter  to  me: 

“As  we  agreed  the  other  day,  there  are  few  ancient  buildings  that  should  ever 
be  altered.  If  they  have  been  altered  or  modernized  in  any  way,  they  should  re¬ 
ceive  an  exact  archaeological  restoration.  I  should  say  that  the  Bennington  church 
is  such  a  building.  It’s  of  more  than  local  importance.  It  is  a  national  monument. 
Its  setting,  the  village  of  Old  Bennington,  in  which  stand  many  early  American 
houses  of  the  finest  type,  is  charming.  The  church  should  be  true  to  type  in  order 
to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  its  surroundings. 

“Bennington  is  about  to  become  an  educational  center,  and  the  educational 
value  of  the  old  church  should  not  be  overlooked.  That  will  be  greater  if  the  in¬ 
terior  is  true  to  type,  and  without  a  jarring  note,  which  is  not  the  case  now. 

“I  am  very  glad  to  have  talked  with  you  on  this  matter,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  your  desire  for  a  true  restoration  of  this  noble  old  monument  may  be  speedily 
realized.” 

I  must  refer  you  to  Dr.  Isaac  Jennings’  book,  “The  Old  Meeting  House,”  for 
an  account  of  the  dedication  of  this  building  on  January  i,  1806, — a  memorable 
occasion,  echoes  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  that  book  you  will  find  the 
story  of  all  the  stirring  services  held,  and  the  controversies  carried  on  within  these 
walls.  There  is  much  of  human  interest  in  that  book,  suggesting  that  human 
nature  does  not  change  much  from  age  to  age,  and  that  it  can  be  gloriously  and 
ingloriously  inconsistent. 

The  building  cost  $7793.20.  Note  the  twenty  cents!  Most  of  the  money  was 
raised  by  selling  the  square  box  pews.  There  were  six  rows  of  pews  on  the  ground 
floor  running  east  and  west,  reached  by  three  aisles,  forty-eight  pews  in  all.  The 
price  of  a  pew  advanced  the  nearer  it  was  to  the  pulpit.  Some  pews  sold  for  as 
much  as  $500 ;  some  as  cheaply  as  $40.  The  most  expensive  pews  were  around  the 
pulpit,  the  cheapest  nearest  the  door.  This  arrangement  would  be  reversed  in  our 
day,  for  with  us  the  exits  from  church  are  very  popular,  exerting  a  mysterious 
fascination  over  the  average  church  goer. 

Without  further  delay  I  must  bring  you  down  to  the  period  of  decadence.  For 
sixty-five  years  this  church  was  the  only  church  in  Bennington.  Beginning  with 
April  1  1,  1 827,  new  churches  with  denominational  affiliations  began  to  be  estab- 


lished.  First  came  the  Baptists,  which  is  exactly  what  one  would  expect,  since  the 
Separates  placed  tremendous  emphasis  on  baptism  as  a  sign  and  seal  of  regenera¬ 
tion.  The  Baptist  church  was  followed  by  the  Methodist,  Episcopal,  and  Second 
Congregational  churches  in  the  order  given,  and  by  lesser  denominational  churches 
in  distant  quarters  of  the  town.  In  1832  this  church  ceased  to  be  the  First  Church 
of  Christ  in  Bennington,  and  was  reorganized  as  the  First  Congregational  Church 
of  Bennington. 

The  new  organization,  with  the  best  of  intentions,  undertook  to  improve,  that 
is  to  deface,  the  perfect  work  of  their  fore-fathers.  They  were  hard  up  for  funds, 
and  so  decided  to  increase  the  church  property,  which  meant  to  add  to  the  number 
of  saleable  or  rentable  pews.  They  ripped  out  the  forty-eight  large  box  pews,  and 
put  in  the  present  narrow  and  uncomfortable  slips.  To  gain  more  room  for  pews, 
they  took  down  the  handsome  pulpit  which  rested  on  four  graceful  columns,  and 
substituted  some  sort  of  nondescript  desk  of  which  we  have  no  record. 

But  the  supreme  act  of  unconscious  vandalism  and  desecration  was  perpetrated 
in  the  year  1864-65,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  These  well-meaning  people, 
who  had  no  conception  of  the  architectural  treasure  bequeathed  to  them  by  their 
fathers,  were  possessed  by  a  passion  to  beautify  and  make  everything  comfortable. 
So  they  raised  $5,000,  and  for  one  whole  year,  during  which  the  services  were 
held  in  the  nearby  court  house,  devoted  their  energies  to  the  beautification  of 
something  which  was  perfect  in  itself.  They  tried  to  improve  the  lily  by  painting 
it!  They  tore  out  the  middle  part  of  the  east  wall,  and  put  in  an  apse.  Then  they 
erected  this  pulpit,  which  lacks  only  a  couple  of  cannon  to  make  it  a  mighty 
fortress.  Then  they  built  a  Sunday  School  room,  reached  by  this  door  on  my  left; 
— the  door  on  my  right  is  a  dummy  door.  Thirteen  years  ago  I  turned  it  into  a 
niche  to  house  the  historic  pewter  communion  set.  They  set  up  the  present  Gothic 
Communion  table  and  chairs,  thus  adding  another  discordant  note  to  the  Georgian 
order  of  architecture.  They  put  in  hot  air  furnaces  in  the  cellar.  To  save  all  the 
heat  from  the  chimneys,  they  built  them  on  the  inside,  blotting  out  four  windows, 
two  downstairs,  and  two  up  in  the  gallery.  The  windows  downstairs  they  blotted 
out  both  on  the  inside  and  on  the  outside  of  the  building.  You  can  see  their  outlines 
if  you  look  at  the  plaster  carefully.  The  windows  upstairs  they  plastered  over  on 
the  inside,  after  closing  the  blinds,  but  left  them  visible  on  the  outside.  Every  time 
I  go  by  the  east  end  of  this  church  I  can  hear  those  imprisoned  blinds  crying  for 
paint!  For  sixty-eight  years  the  sun  has  beaten  upon  them.  No  wonder  they  are 
warped  and  cry  for  paint!  They  added  the  entrance  at  the  south-west  corner.  To 
do  this  they  tore  out  the  beautiful  staircase  which  was  there,  and  built  a  room 
around  the  new  stairs  going  up  to  the  gallery  on  the  south  side.  Fortunately  their 
enthusiasm  was  not  great  enough  to  tamper  with  the  north  staircase,  so  that  it 
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would  be  possible  to  reproduce  the  one  which  was  demolished.  In  building  the 
south-west  entrance  they  blotted  out  another  window.  In  all,  five  of  the  original 
windows  are  no  more,  not  to  mention  the  arched  window  back  of  the  organ.  And 
then  to  prove  that  their  immense  enthusiasm  was  matched  by  equally  profound 
ignorance  of  the  fitness  of  things,  they  added  the  most  strident  of  all  the  discord¬ 
ant  notes  so  far  struck, — stained  glass  in  the  Palladian  windows  at  the  east  and 
west  ends.  Who  ever  heard  of  coloured  glass  windows  in  a  perfect  example  of  New 
England  Georgian  architecture!  The  stained  glass  window  back  of  the  pulpit  had 
on  it  a  pious  inscription,  “Holiness  Unto  the  Lord,”  done  in  flowery,  winding 
letters.  Something  happened  to  the  window  and  its  inscription.  It  was  sent  to  New 
York  for  repairs.  While  it  was  there  it  was  fortunately  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
present  window  took  its  place. 

And  now  I  should  like  to  describe  to  you  a  comforting  and  inspiring  vision 
which  has  come  to  me  during  the  last  few  years,  as  I  have  been  brooding  over  the 
well-meant,  but  none  the  less  deplorable,  defacement  of  this  building. 

The  apse  has  disappeared.  The  old  east  wall,  with  its  beautiful  Palladian 
window,  has  been  restored  both  inside  and  out.  Underneath  the  Palladian  window 
is  a  silver  plate  with  the  following  inscription  engraved  upon  it: 

“This  Palladian  window  has  been  restored  in  loving  memory  of  Sophia  San¬ 
ford,  born  May  io,  1832,  died  December  7,  1882.” 

The  Sunday  School  room  has  vanished,  the  chimneys  are  gone,  and  the  air 
and  sunlight  again  pour  through  the  four  windows  which  have  been  plastered 
over  these  68  years.  These  slippery  and  uncomfortable  pews  have  gone  for  good, 
and  the  old  box  pews  have  come  home  to  stay.  The  aisles  run  as  in  the  old  days,  the 
exits  have  been  put  back  where  they  belong.  The  south  entrance  has  disappeared, 
and  the  window  that  was  there  again  lets  in  the  sunshine.  The  original  staircase 
on  the  south-west  corner  of  the  vestibule  going  up  to  the  gallery  has  reappeared 
by  magic.  The  front  doors,  with  their  delicate  tracery,  have  returned  and  swing  in 
and  out  on  their  old  hinges  with  squeaks  of  delight.  The  organ  with  its  gilt-pipes, 
reminiscent  of  a  pagan  god,  is  out  of  sight;  you  can  hear  it,  but  you  cannot  see  it. 
Where  is  it?  Down  cellar  in  a  dust-and-damp-proof  concrete  room.  The  music 
of  the  organ  comes  up  the  register  in  the  center  aisle;  the  console  is  up  in  the 
choir-loft,  and  electricity  works  the  miracle  of  playing  the  organ  which  is  out  of 
sight.  On  the  console  is  a  silver  plate  with  the  following  inscription: 

“Dedicated  to  the  glory  of  God  and  in  memory  of  John  Fassett  Robinson, 
Deacon  of  this  church,  and  for  many  years  leader  of  the  choir.  Erected  by  his  son 
Daniel  Robinson  and  wife  Elizabeth,  1903.” 


With  the  organ  gone,  the  old  Palladian  window  in  the  west  wall  has  come  to 
life  again.  Beautiful  green  curtains,  drawn  at  will,  tone  down  the  glare  of  the  old 
fashioned  windows. 

Out  there,  near  the  road  on  the  south  side  of  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre,  is  an 
exquisite  little  Georgian  chapel,  where  are  held  the  social  meetings  of  this  church. 
In  the  basement  of  the  chapel  is  an  oil  heating  plant,  and  its  steam  heat  is  con¬ 
veyed  to  this  building  in  pipes  running  through  a  tunnel.  Nowhere  around  this 
perfect  building  can  a  defacing  chimney  be  seen.  Inside  and  outside,  down  to  the 
last  detail,  the  most  beautiful  Georgian  church  in  New  England  has  been  restored 
to  its  pristine  perfection. 

Do  you  follow  me?  Have  you  got  enough  of  that  precious  thing  which  dis¬ 
tinguishes  a  man  from  a  brute  and  which  is  called  imagination,  to  grasp  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen?  If  you  have,  then 
follow  me  a  little  further,  for  my  vision  has  a  sequel  more  glorious  than  the  first. 

I  see  the  walls  of  this  historic  and  perfect  building,  the  cradle  of  Bennington 
and  Vermont,  covered  as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  as  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Florence,  as  in  the  churches  of  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Philip’s  in  Charleston, 
covered  with  bronze  and  marble  tablets,  each  tablet  recording  the  name  and  deeds 
of  a  Vermonter  who  “through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness, 
obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  quenched  the  violence  of  fire, 
escaped  the  edge  of  the  sword,  out  of  weakness  was  made  strong,  waxed  valiant 
in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens.” 

V ermont  has  produced  so  many  famous  men  and  women  that  there  will  be 
room  on  the  walls  of  this  church  for  only  the  greatest  names  among  the  soldiers, 
statesmen,  writers,  poets,  preachers,  philanthropists,  and  educators  which  she  has 
given  to  the  nation. 

“Swarm  after  swarm  thy  children  have  gone  forth, 

But  still  the  old  hive  keeps  its  golden  store, 

Filled  by  the  same  bright  service  as  before 
With  frugal  bounty  and  unwasted  worth; 

And  still  they  fly,  far  west  and  south  and  north ; 

Their  murmur  fills  the  land  from  shore  to  shore; 

And  if  but  few  return,  what  myriads  more 
Dream  of  thy  face  and  bless  thee  for  their  birth; 

And  they  are  still  thy  children  though  their  feet 
Follow  hard  trails  in  the  tumultuous  town, 

Or  to  the  mighty  waters  have  gone  down. 

And  though  they  long  have  heard  the  surges  beat 
On  alien  shores  where  alien  tongues  repeat 
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Their  names,  and  of  new  men  have  earned  renown, 

They  are  thy  children  still,  and  every  crown 
They  win  is  thine  and  makes  the  dream  more  sweet.” 

Do  you  follow  me, — can  you  see  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre,  transformed  into 
the  most  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  state;  and  on  its  south-west  corner  the  cradle 
of  Vermont, — this  exquisite  church, — restored  and  converted  into  a  jewel-casket; 
both  cemetery  and  church  conserving  for  future  generations  the  noblest  achieve¬ 
ments  and  traditions  of  the  Green  Mountain  State? 

Do  you  follow  me?  Then  measure  if  you  can  the  inspiration  which  will  go 
forth  from  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre  and  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont  to  the 
confines  of  both  state  and  nation.  To  this  shrine  will  flock  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  Vermont, — the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  New  England  and  the  nation; 
and  as  they  tread  the  paths  of  yonder  cemetery,  reading  the  quaint  epitaphs  of 
the  men  and  women  who  lived  heroic  lives;  and  as  they  worship  in  Vermont’s 
Hall  of  Fame  and  read  the  inscriptions  graven  on  bronze  and  marble,  they  will 
understand  why  Calvin  Coolidge  on  September  19,  1928,  in  his  address  to  the 
people  of  Bennington,  delivered  from  the  rear  platform  of  a  Pullman  car,  ex¬ 
claimed  in  a  voice  vibrant  with  emotion: 

“I  love  Vermont  because  of  her  hills  and  valleys,  her  scenery  and  invigorating 
climate;  but  most  of  all  because  of  her  indomitable  people.  They  are  a  race  of 
pioneers  who  have  almost  beggared  themselves  to  serve  others.  If  the  spirit  of 
liberty  should  vanish  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  and  support  of  our  institutions 
should  languish,  it  could  all  be  replenished  from  the  generous  store  held  by  the 
people  of  this  brave  little  state  of  Vermont.” 

Do  you  follow  me?  Then  you  see  what  I  see, — this  ancient  and  beautiful 
church,  with  its  graceful  steeple,  shining  like  a  powerful  lighthouse  from  this  hill 
top  flashing  its  message  to  the  nation,  a  warning  of  danger  and  an  assurance  of 
safety.  Shall  America  endure;  shall  America  fulfill  the  hopes  of  her  creators  and 
the  hopes  of  the  world?  Then  she  must  clean  house;  she  must  confirm  her  munici¬ 
pal,  state  and  national  government  in  wisdom,  righteousness,  and  humanity;  she 
must  drive  corruption  out  of  all  her  councils;  she  must  stamp  out  the  grafter, 
crook,  and  the  racketeer  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  her  social  structure;  she 
must  again  exalt  the  ideals  of  those  giants  who  conquered  the  wilderness,  of  those 
men  who  with  controlling  breath  and  sovereign  hand  bade  this  land  be. 

Five  years  ago  in  Chicago  I  sought  out  a  young  architect  after  my  own  heart, 
a  man  who  can  dream  dreams  and  see  visions;  and  took  him  into  my  confidence. 
His  name  is  Denison  Bingham  Hull.  Since  then  he  has  made  a  name  for  himself 


by  designing  and  building  several  beautiful  college  buildings  and  libraries.  But 
his  masterpiece  is  the  First  Unitarian  Church  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  campus 
of  Chicago  University,  a  million  dollar  structure.  When  it  was  dedicated  the 
Christian  Century  compared  his  church  with  Dr.  Fosdick’s  new  church  on  Morn- 
ingside  Park  in  New  York.  The  comparison  was  all  in  favor  of  the  Chicago 
church,  designed  and  built  by  Denison  Bingham  Hull. 

During  these  five  years  the  restoration  of  this  historic  edifice  has  been  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  mind.  He  has  done  an  enormous  amount  of  investigation,  discovery, 
and  restoration  on  paper.  In  Chicago,  if  you  please,  he  found  the  design  of  the 
original  pulpit  of  this  church.  We  know  now  every  fact  about  this  building  before 
it  was  tampered  with  in  1832.  and  in  1865,  down  to  the  last  detail.  This  building 
could  be  completely  destroyed  by  fire  or  cyclone,  and  it  could  be  rebuilt  with 
absolute  fidelity  to  the  original  from  Mr.  Hull’s  blue-prints.  With  his  own  hands 
he  has  obtained  lead  impressions  of  every  cornice  and  moulding,  and  transferred 
these  impressions  to  his  permanent  record.  If  you  would  grasp  what  he  has  done, 
study  the  blue-prints  which  have  been  hung  in  the  vestibule  for  your  inspection. 

Why  has  he  done  it,  bearing  all  the  expense  himself?  I  suspect  because  he  is 
an  incorrigible  lover  of  whatsoever  things  are  beautiful;  and  the  beauty  of  this 
building,  inside  and  out,  is  recognized  near  and  far.  Let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
he  wrote  me  last  May: 

“I  am  indeed  sorry  that  we  missed  each  other  in  Charleston.  It  is  a  fascinating 
town.  I  agree  with  you  in  your  admiration  of  St.  Michael’s  and  St.  Philip’s 
churches.  I  do  think,  however,  that  fine  as  they  are,  and  more  pretentious  than  the 
church  in  Bennington,  they  are  nevertheless  no  better  as  works  of  art  than  our  own 
church  in  Old  Bennington.  Perhaps  that  will  give  you  an  indication  of  what  I 
think  of  the  Bennington  church.” 

He  loves  it  because  it  is  so  beautiful. 

How  much  will  it  cost  to  carry  out  our  plan  for  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre,  and 
for  Vermont’s  Hall  of  Fame,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont?  My  estimate, 
including  permanent  endowment,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Where  is  this  huge  sum  coming  from?  I  haven’t  the  faintest  idea.  But  I  am 
very  certain  that  when  I  have  gone  up  and  down  the  State  of  Vermont  proclaim¬ 
ing  her  ancient  glory,  and  her  promise  for  the  future,  I  shall  not  have  to  beg  very 
hard  to  get  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Past  experience  gives  me  con¬ 
fidence  in  a  great  idea.  In  all  humility,  may  I  recall  a  little  recent  local  history? 

Nine  years  ago  I  called  together  a  small  group  of  people  here  in  Bennington 
and  told  them  that  the  next  woman’s  college  in  the  east  should  be  established  in 
Bennington.  The  idea  struck  some  of  these  people  as  preposterous.  One  gentle¬ 
man,  with  an  angry  look  in  his  eyes,  shouted  at  me:  aWho  do  you  think  you  are 
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anyway  to  even  suggest  such  a  plan?”  I  smiled  and  went  to  work.  In  due  time  I 
was  instrumental  in  securing  conditional  pledges  to  the  amount  of  six  hundred  and 
seventy-two  thousand  dollars  5  and  almost  the  entire  amount  was  from  persons 
who  live  for  at  least  part  of  the  year  within  the  boundaries  of  Bennington  county. 
On  the  sixth  of  next  September  Bennington  College,  with  a  faculty  of  twenty  pro¬ 
fessors,  will  open  the  doors  of  five  brand  new  buildings  to  the  first  Freshman  class 
consisting  of  eighty  picked  students.  We  could  have  had  double  that  number  5 
but  we  did  not  want  them. 

Yes,  a  great  idea  gathers  momentum  of  itself  as  it  moves  on, — like  snow  com¬ 
ing  down  the  mountain  side. 

I  can  imagine  this  same  gentleman,  when  he  hears  of  Vermont’s  Sacred  Acre 
and  Vermont’s  Hall  of  Fame,  shouting  again  with  an  angry  look  in  his  eyes: 
“Who  do  you  think  you  are,  anyway?  ” 

My  answer  is  ready:  “I  am  not  much ;  I  am  only  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  But  God  has  given  me  some  imagination,  and  a  little  intelligence,  and  a  lot 
of  will  power  which  never  surrenders.  I  know  what  Kipling  has  in  mind  when  he 
sings: 

‘If  you  can  make  one  heap  of  all  your  winnings, 

And  risk  it  on  one  turn  of  pitch-and-toss, 

And  lose,  and  start  again  at  your  beginnings, 

And  never  breathe  a  word  about  your  loss; 

If  you  can  force  your  heart  and  nerve  and  sinew 
To  serve  your  turn  long  after  they  are  gone, 

And  so  hold  on  when  there  is  nothing  in  you 
Except  the  will,  which  says  to  them,  “Hold  on!  ”  ’ 

“Whosoever  hears  that  voice  in  his  soul  need  not  shrink  from  undertaking 
what  the  average  man  says  is  impossible.”  That  is  my  answer. 

It  has  taken  nine  years  to  get  ready  for  the  first  Freshman  class  of  Bennington 
College.  It  may  take  ten  years  to  bring  this  other  vision  out  of  the  clouds  down  to 
earth.  But  you  and  I,  working  together,  will  impart  our  vision  and  enthusiasm  to 
a  host  of  Vermonters,  near  and  far.  Slowly,  very  slowly  at  first,  we  shall  make 
progress;  all  sorts  of  difficulties  will  arise;  but  we  shall  meet  them  one  at  a  time, 
courageously  and  humbly.  And  at  last,  by  God’s  grace,  the  task  will  be  done,  and 
done  well.  Then  you  and  I,  and  all  the  friends  of  Vermont  who  have  cooperated, 
will  come  together  with  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to  dedicate  Vermont’s 
Hall  of  Fame,  the  Westminster  Abbey  of  Vermont. 
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FACSIMILES  OF  CALVIN  COOLIDGE’S  LETTER 


AND  ENDORSING  SIGNATURES 


Calvin  Coolidge 

NORTHAMPTON 

MASSACHUSETTS 

December  30,  1932 


Rev.  Vincent  Ravi  Booth, 

1  Monument  Avenue, 

Old  Bennington,  Vermont. 

My  dear  Dr.  Booth: 

It  was  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  visit  with  you 
and  learn  something  of  your  thought  about  the 
preservation  of  the  old  church  building  at  Old 
Bennington.  I  think  you  would  be  wise  to  get  the 
judgment  of  those  immediately  connected  with  the 
locality  in  the  first  instance.  They  know  the 
situation  better  than  those  living  at  a  distance. 

When  that  has  been  done,  perhaps  you  can  talk  with 
me  again.  The  present  is  not  a  good  time  to  interest 
people  in  any  new' movement . 

I  am  returning  the  beautiful  message  you  received. 
What  a  blessing  you  have  had  in  the  length  of  days  that 
it  indicates. 

With  the  Compliments  of  the  Season,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 


ONE  OF  THE  LAST  LETTERS  DICTATED  AND  SIGNED  BY 
PRESIDENT  COOLIDGE  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH 


SIGNATURES  OF  VERMONTERS  ENDORSING  THE  RESTORATION 


We  the  undersigned.  Vermonters  and  lovers  of 
Vermont  endorse  the  project  of  restoring  the  historic 
Old -First  Church  edifice  of  Bennington,  Vermont, 
standing  under  the  shadow  of  the  Bennington  Battle 
Monument;  in  order  that,  having  been  restored  to  its 
original  perfection,  it  may  be  consecrated  as  a  shrine 
for  the  perpetuation  of  the  history  and  traditions 
of  Vermont  by  the  erection  of  suitable  memorial  tablets 
to  the  honor  of  great  and  noble  Vermonters. 

The  first  church,  the  first  school,  and  the 
first  legislature  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  met  in 
Bennington.  The  legislature  which  enacted  the  laws  for 
carrying  on  the  government  of  Vermont,  as  well  as  the 
Constitutional  Convention  which,  by  a  vote  of  105  out 
of  109  delegates,  ratified  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  thereby  preparing  the  way  for  the  admission 
of  Vermont  into  the  Union  as  the  first  state  after  the 
original  thirteen,  -  met  under  the  roof  of  the  Old  First 
Cnurch. 

Therefore,  in  the  light  of  these  historic  facts, 
the  undersigned,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  present  Old 
First  Churcn  edifice,  one  of  the  finest  Colonial  buildings 
in  New  England,  is  preeminently  suitable  for  the  purposes 
of  a  patriotic  shrine. 
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THE  OLD  FIRST  CHURCH  RESTORED 
A  DREAM  AND  A  VISION 


Address  delivered  by  Dr.  Vincent  Ravi  Booth,  Minister  of  the  Old  First  Church  of 
Bennington,  \  ermont,  Sunday,  June  6,  1 9 3 7 ,  on  the  occasion  of  the  reopening  of  the 
restored  church. 

aAnd  it  shall  come  to  pass  afterward,  that  I  will  pour  out  my 
spirit  upon  all  flesh ;  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall 
prophesy,  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men 
shall  see  visions.” — Joel  2:28. 

A  LL  Benningtonians  know  that  the  first  meeting-house  of  Bennington  stood 
on  what  is  now  the  village  green,  on  the  spot  marked  by  the  First  Meet- 
-Z  m.  ing-House  monument,  erected  in  1923  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Elinor  W.  Squier, — -which  monument  I  had  the  pleasure  of  designing  and  over¬ 
seeing  when  under  construction. 

All  Benningtonians  know  that  the  first  meeting-house  of  Bennington  was  the 
first  Protestant  church  to  be  erected  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants;  that  it  was 
built  in  1763-65,  the  first  settlers  having  arrived  on  June  18,  1761.  Isay  the  first 
Protestant  church  because  during  the  French  occupation  of  Canada  a  humble 
chapel  was  built  by  French  Roman  Catholics  on  Isle  La  Motte.  Soon  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  and  left  to  decay. 

The  first  meeting-house  was  a  house  of  government  as  well  as  a  house  of  God. 
Eight  times  the  legislature  met  under  its  roof.  Stirring  scenes,  some  pregnant  with 
disaster,  others  vibrant  with  joy,  were  enacted  within  its  walls.  It  stood  for  almost 
forty  years. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  first  meeting-house  was  ever  completed.  Travellers 
passing  through  Bennington  described  it  as  aa  dilapidated  structure  owing  to  ap¬ 
parent  neglect  and  decay.” 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  new  meeting-house  was  much  needed. 
But  the  records  show  that  its  erection  was  preceded  by  a  protracted  struggle,  one 
of  the  recurrent  battles  of  Bennington.  It  lasted  for  eleven  years.  However,  by 
1803  battle  was  won;  and  by  February  14,  1804  the  people  of  Bennington 
had  appointed  a  building  committee  and  a  building  agent  in  chief. 

Who  was  the  architect,  and  who  the  builder? 


There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  builder  started  with  Asher  Benja¬ 
min’s  book  on  architecture,  entitled  “The  Country  Builder’s  Assistant.”  This  book 
was  published  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  in  1805,  the  year  in  which  this 
church  was  built.  Among  the  drawings  in  Benjamin’s  book  is  one  which  bears  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  this  church  that  it  is  unbelievable  that  the  builder  did  not 
have  the  volume  before  him. 

But  Asher  Benjamin  was  only  the  starting  point.  The  builder  had  his  own 
ideas  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  incorporate  in  the  structure.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  interior.  Benjamin’s  design  showed  a  two  story  order  of  columns, — the 
first  order  supporting  the  balcony,  and  the  second  supporting  the  ceiling  and  roof 
rafters.  The  magnificent  arrangement  of  groined  vaults  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
building,  together  with  the  cruciform  arrangement  of  flat  ceiling  and  shallow 
saucer-dome  over  the  crossing,  is  both  novel  and  decidedly  pleasing.  The  columns 
are  arranged  with  due  regard  for  the  spacing  of  the  windows,  an  idea  which  is  not 
carried  out  in  Benjamin’s  original  design.  The  windows  on  the  second  story  are 
arched,  evidently  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  vaulting.  This  adds  interest  to  the 
exterior  as  well  as  more  truly  expressing  the  arrangement  of  the  interior.  The 
tower  is  a  copy  from  Benjamin’s  design,  but  with  a  decided  improvement  at  the 
junction  of  the  octagonal  colonnade  with  the  lantern  above.  Certainly  the  people 
of  Bennington  secured  the  services  of  a  master  builder! 

Who  was  this  man  whose  name  has  disappeared  from  the  records  of  Ben¬ 
nington? 

I  am  able  to  answer  this  question  thanks  to  the  records  kept  in  Middlebury, 
Vermont.  Lavius  Fillmore  was  his  name.  He  was  born  in  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
October,  1 767  and  went  to  Middlebury  as  early  as  1796,  where  one  of  his  children 
was  born  in  July  of  that  year.  He  was  the  second  cousin  of  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
thirteenth  president  of  the  United  States.  A  son  of  his,  Lavius,  Jr.,  lived  for  many 
years  in  New  Haven,  Vermont.  The  Monroe-Hawkins  house  in  South  Shaftsbury 
was  designed  and  built  by  Fillmore. 

The  year  after  this  church  was  built  Gamaliel  Painter,  whose  name  appears  on 
one  of  the  pulpit  tablets  as  the  founder  of  Middlebury  College,  engaged  Lavius 
Fillmore  to  build  the  meeting  house  for  the  town  of  Middlebury.  Fillmore  repro¬ 
duced  in  Middlebury  the  structure  which  he  had  just  completed  in  Bennington, 
only  on  a  larger  scale.  The  comparative  cost  of  the  two  buildings  tells  the  story. 
The  Bennington  church  cost  $7, 79 3. 20 j  the  Middlebury  church  $9,000.  This 
shows  how  the  value  of  a  dollar  has  depreciated  in  1  3  1  years.  The  contractor  who 
has  done  the  work  of  restoration  on  this  building  tells  me  that  it  would  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $100,000  to  reproduce  it. 

Lavius  Fillmore  must  have  been  a  man  of  unusual  vision  and  marked  ability. 
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Witness  this  structure  with  its  unique  interior  and  steeple  ;  then  go  to  Middlebury 
and  look  at  the  exquisite  tower  he  built  there,  closely  resembling  the  steeple  of  St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields  facing  Trafalgar  Square  in  London. 

As  the  restoration  has  proceeded,  the  frame  of  this  building  has  been  carefully 
examined  for  decay  and  weakness.  It  has  been  found  to  be  massive, — as  sound  as  it 
was  1 3  i  years  ago.  Every  beam  and  truss  was  designed  to  carry  a  much  greater 
weight  than  will  ever  rest  upon  it.  The  six  columns  supporting  the  ceiling  were 
once  six  white  pines  growing  in  the  forest  primeval.  Each  is  one  piece,  extending 
from  the  foundations  to  the  ceiling.  Part  of  the  way  they  are  square,  part  of  the 
way  they  are  round.  And  all  the  carving  was  done  by  hand  on  the  tree  itself.  The 
contractor  tells  me  that  such  lumber  can  no  longer  be  purchased  at  any  price. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  outline  the  story  of  the  alterations  carried  out  on  this 
structure  beginning  with  1 840  when  the  Benjamin  pulpit  and  the  box-pews  were 
eliminated.  Four  times  this  building  has  been  altered  and  modernized.  The  most 
deplorable  alterations  were  made  in  1  865  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Any  archi¬ 
tect  will  tell  you  that  architecture  in  this  country  fell  to  its  lowest  level  during  the 
period  from  1865  to  1900. 

On  the  155th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  the  minister  of  this 
church  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  proposed  a  faithful  restoration  of  this 
building 5  and  stated  that  such  a  program  would  involve  the  following  alterations: 

The  elimination  of  the  apse  housing  the  massive  walnut  pulpit;  the  restoration 
of  the  four  windows  in  the  east  wall  by  the  removal  of  the  two  chimneys  blocking 
them;  the  restoration  of  the  Palladian  window  back  of  the  pulpit.  In  addition,  the 
minister  recommended  the  restoration  of  the  Asher  Benjamin  pulpit  and  the  48 
box-pews  on  the  floor  of  the  church;  also  rebuilding  the  partition- wall  between 
the  auditorium  and  the  vestibule  so  as  to  re-align  aisles  and  doors  as  they  were 
before  the  structure  was  altered.  He  recommended  that  the  south  entrance  be 
closed,  and  that  the  window  and  the  stairs,  which  were  removed  to  make  that 
entrance  possible,  be  rebuilt.  He  suggested  that  all  the  modern  doors, — three  in 
the  fagade  and  three  in  the  vestibule, — be  replaced  with  copies  of  the  originals, 
together  with  their  strap-hinges,  and  that  the  fan-light  over  the  main  entrance, 
boarded  up  to  avoid  broken  glass,  be  reopened. 

In  the  west  gallery  he  suggested  that  the  organ  be  removed  in  order  that  the 
arched  window  back  of  it  and  the  mutilated  cross  in  the  ceiling  might  again  take 
their  place  in  the  architectural  scheme. 

This  program  has  been  carried  out  to  the  last  detail.  In  fact  we  have  done 
more, — much  more.  And  hereby  hangs  a  tale. 

One  morning  last  January  the  foreman  on  this  job,  Edward  Switzgable,  called 
at  my  house  to  ask  me  to  come  down  to  the  church,  for,  he  said,  he  had  made  a 
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discovery.  He  was  modest  and  reluctant  to  speak;  but  his  discovery  was  so  impor¬ 
tant  that  it  was  his  duty  to  bring  it  to  my  attention. 

To  make  a  long  story  short, — Mr.  Switzgable  had  discovered  that  originally 
there  were  23  box-pews  in  the  gallery,  ten  in  the  north,  ten  in  the  south,  and  three 
in  the  west.  The  evidence  is  complete  and  indisputable.  In  addition,  in  front  of 
the  box-pews  ran  a  massive  single  pew, — circular  in  the  west  balcony.  This  cir¬ 
cular  pew  was  removed  at  some  unknown  date.  The  straight  front  pews  in  the 
north  and  south  gallery  are  original,  never  having  been  disturbed. 

The  23  box-pews  in  the  gallery  have  been  rebuilt,  and  a  copy  of  the  circular 
pew  restored.  The  material  that  has  gone  into  the  panelling  of  the  20  box-pews 
in  the  north  and  south  balconies  is  the  original  material,  having  fortunately  been 
preserved  in  the  following  manner.  When  eliminated,  the  sections  of  the  box-pews 
were  carefully  taken  apart  and  used  as  backs  for  the  two  straight  pews  which  took 
their  place  running  the  entire  length  of  both  north  and  south  galleries.  Each 
section  is  divided  into  two  panels;  the  upper  low,  the  lower  quite  high.  The  natu¬ 
ral  place  for  the  seat  of  the  new  pew  was  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  panels.  If  the 
sections  had  been  erected  in  the  same  relative  position  as  when  they  were  the  sides 
of  box-pews,  the  new  seat  would  have  been  much  too  high  from  the  floor.  Each 
section,  therefore,  was  turned  upside  down;  what  was  the  upper  panel  became  the 
lower  panel,  and  vice-versa.  Thus  the  seat  was  kept  at  the  proper  height  from  the 
floor. 

This  fact  explains  why  the  scores  of  initials  and  caricatures  cut  in  the  panels 
were  all  upside  down  until  we  righted  the  sections.  I  had  noticed  this  fact  years 
ago  and  had  sought  for  an  explanation.  The  most  plausible  guess  was  that  the 
straight  pews  in  the  gallery  had  been  built  with  material  taken  from  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  house  when  it  was  demolished,  and  this  material  used  in  hap-hazard  fashion. 
But  the  guess  was  wrong.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Switzgable  to  get  at  the  facts. 

Worked  into  the  backs  of  the  straight  pews,  we  found  two  original  pew  doors 
bearing  the  numbers  “7”  and  “8”  respectively.  The  number  is  enclosed  in  an  oval 
design.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  same  type  of  number  and  oval  is  found 
on  the  box-pew  doors  of  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston.  The  architect  made  a  tracing 
of  these  two  numbers.  Then,  guided  by  the  tracing,  he  reproduced  the  numerals 
from  one  to  ten.  This  numerical  alphabet  has  been  used  to  paint  the  numbers  on 
the  pew  doors.  Which  means  that  the  design  of  ovals  and  numerals  is  identical 
with  the  original. 

For  several  decades  the  unmarried  men  in  the  community  sat  in  the  north,  and 
the  unmarried  women  in  the  south  gallery.  If  you  will  examine  the  women’s  gal¬ 
lery  you  will  find  that  it  is  in  perfect  condition.  Not  a  scratch  is  to  be  found  any¬ 
where.  Evidently  young  women  a  hundred  years  ago  did  not  carry  jack-knives. 
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But  even  a  glance  at  the  men’s  gallery  will  convince  you  that  they  carried  jack- 
knives  and  used  them  savagely.  Chunk  after  chunk  is  hacked  away  from  seats  and 
panels.  Caricatures  of  animals  and  human  beings  appear  here  and  there.  Scores  of 
initials  are  cut  deep,  and  some  of  the  lettering  is  very  neatly  done.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  inscription  is  a  scripture  reference, — “Matthew  23:8—13  verse.”  Look  it 
up,  and  this  is  what  you  will  find: 

“But  be  ye  not  called  Rabbi:  for  one  is  your  Master,  even  Christ;  and  all  ye 
are  brethren.  And  call  no  man  your  father  upon  the  earth:  for  one  is  your  Father, 
which  is  in  heaven.  Neither  be  ye  called  masters:  for  one  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ.  But  he  that  is  greatest  among  you  shall  be  your  servant.  And  whosoever 
shall  exalt  himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  shall  humble  himself  shall  be 
exalted.  But  woe  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  shut  up  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  against  men;  for  ye  neither  go  in  yourself,  neither  suffer  ye 
them  that  are  entering  to  go  in.” 

Evidently  up  in  that  gallery  a  hundred  years  ago  sat  a  young  rebel,  entering 
his  silent  protest  against  the  cant  and  boredom  of  decadent  Puritanism.  I  have 
made  it  my  business  to  read  several  of  the  interminable  sermons  preached  in  New 
England  pulpits  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  sermon  preached  at  the  dedication  of 
this  church  1  3  1  years  ago  has  been  preserved.  After  reading  it,  I  do  not  wonder 
that  young  men  brought  their  jack-knives  to  church  and  hacked  away  at  panels 
and  seats!  Those  mutilated  panels  are  an  eloquent  human  document. 

Thanks  to  a  photograph  of  the  choir  taken  from  the.  pulpit  7 5  years  ago,  now 
in  the  possession  of  a  member  of  this  church,  we  made  another  interesting  dis¬ 
covery.  In  this  photograph  high  panelling  appears  in  the  west  balcony  around  the 
stair- wells.  This  set  me  to  digging;  and  soon  it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  two 
long  and  narrow  box-pews  over  the  stair- wells  reserved  for  Negro  servants.  The 
panelling  of  these  Negro  pews  was  nearly  seven  feet  high,  so  that  the  Negro  ser¬ 
vants  might  come  to  church;  but  they  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen. 

The  constitution  adopted  by  Vermont  when  the  state  came  into  existence  for¬ 
bade  slavery.  Legalized  slavery  never  existed  in  the  New  Hampshire  Grants. 
Nevertheless,  indentured  Negro  servants  were  not  unknown  in  these  parts.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Robinson  had  nine  in  his  household. 

Both  Negro  pews  have  been  restored  and  in  them  are  housed  the  sound  cabi¬ 
nets  of  the  organ  you  hear  but  cannot  see.  The  console  is  in  the  middle  box-pew  of 
the  west  balcony.  Once  more  the  Negro  pews  conceal  something  vital. 

A  word  about  the  organ. 

Five  years  ago  I  suggested  that  the  organ  be  placed  in  a  concrete  vault  in  the 
basement,  electrified,  played  from  the  gallery,  the  sound  reaching  the  auditorium 


through  a  register  in  the  floor.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  far  better. 

Two  years  ago  a  new  invention  came  on  the  market, — the  Hammond  electric 
organ,  made  possible  by  the  radio  tube  and  by  the  application  of  every  known 
fundamental  principle  of  electricity.  My  attention  was  called  to  this  new  invention 
in  the  winter  of  1936  which  I  spent  in  Daytona,  Florida.  One  of  these  organs  was 
installed  in  the  Tourist  Church  during  my  stay  in  Daytona.  Since  then  two  more 
such  instruments  have  been  installed  in  Daytona  churches.  In  a  little  over  two 
years  3,000  such  organs  have  been  installed  in  churches,  high  schools  and  public 
halls  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  organ  of  the  future. 

The  sound  chambers  magnify  the  inaudible  sound  produced  in  the  console 
when  a  key  is  pressed.  As  many  sound  chambers  as  needed  can  be  added.  There 
are  two  in  this  church.  In  one  of  the  great  halls  of  Radio  City  in  New  York  there 
are  four, — one  in  each  corner.  There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Never  does 
the  instrument  require  tuning.  It  is  not  affected  by  dry  or  damp  air  conditions,  nor 
by  changes  in  temperature.  The  most  that  can  happen  is  for  a  radio  tube  to  burn 
out.  It  can  be  replaced  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  as  a  tube  in  a  radio  set.  It  takes  the 
current  of  one  ordinary  electric  bulb  to  run  the  organ.  The  cost  is  one  cent  per 
hour. 

The  electric  organ  has  made  possible  the  restoration  of  the  west  balcony.  Again 
the  arched  window  lets  in  the  light,  and  the  old  doors  lead  to  the  steeple.  Again 
the  cross  in  the  ceiling  stands  out  in  its  full  length. 

Another  beautiful  touch  should  be  noted  in  the  restoration  of  the  gallery.  The 
blinds  on  the  windows  of  this  church  were  installed  in  1 865.  The  upper  windows 
are  arched  5  each  window  has  its  fanlight.  When  the  blinds  were  added,  the  fan¬ 
lights  were  covered  with  lunettes  nailed  to  the  window  frames,  so  that  only  the 
rectangular  parts  of  the  shutters  could  be  opened.  We  have  remedied  this  defect 
by  sawing  the  lunettes  in  the  middle  and  attaching  one  half  of  each  lunette  to  its 
respective  shutter.  When  the  shutters  are  opened  now,  the  entire  window  is  ex¬ 
posed  revealing  the  fanlight. 

The  church  has  been  wired  for  electricity  in  the  most  approved  manner,  elimi¬ 
nating  danger  of  short  circuit  and  fire.  Every  wire  runs  through  a  steel  pipe,  in¬ 
suring  complete  insulation. 

In  the  photograph  mentioned  above  appears  a  three  branched  chandelier 
hanging  from  the  center  of  the  dome.  Research  brought  out  the  fact  that  on  great 
occasions  the  chandelier  of  the  nearby  court  house  was  borrowed  and  hung  in  this 
church.  When  the  court  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  the  chandelier  went  with  it. 
Because  of  the  information  derived  from  that  photograph,  the  beautiful  pewter 
chandelier  you  see  before  you  has  been  hung  in  the  center  of  the  dome. 
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Before  her  death,  Miss  Hubbell  repeatedly  told  me  that  as  a  rule  the  church 
was  illuminated  in  olden  times  with  tallow  candles, — that  each  household  made 
its  own  candles,  and  that  the  best  candles  were  saved  for  the  meeting-house. 

When  we  were  tearing  up  the  floor  of  the  west  balcony  we  came  across  one  of 
the  original  pewter  candle-holders.  It  is  badly  battered  but  complete;  worthy  of 
a  place  in  the  Bennington  Museum.  The  saucer  is  covered  with  melted  tallow. 
Embedded  in  the  tallow  are  five  spent  wicks. 

This  original  candle-holder  has  been  faithfully  reproduced  in  pewter  by  T.  F. 
McGann  &  Sons  of  Boston,  specialists  in  architectural  and  sculptural  bronze.  One 
hundred  have  been  installed, — two  in  each  box-pew  on  the  floor  of  the  church, 
and  four  in  the  lower  pulpit.  Again  candle-light  services  may  be  held  as  of  old. 

In  1865  two  furnaces  were  installed  in  the  cellar  to  replace  stoves  under  the 
gallery.  Why  this  church  was  not  destroyed  long  ago  by  over-heated  stoves  and 
inadequate  furnaces  is  hard  to  understand!  Danger  of  fire  from  this  source  has 
been  reduced  to  the  minimum  by  the  installation  of  the  most  modern  hot  air  sys¬ 
tem,  costing  $4,000.  Two  powerful  automatic  electric  fans  keep  the  air  of  this 
building  in  constant  circulation. 

In  my  recommendations  for  the  restoration,  I  suggested  that  the  Sunday 
School  room  be  demolished  so  that  the  rear  of  the  building  might  be  returned  to 
its  original  condition, — and  that  a  new  chapel  should  be  built  at  some  distance 
back  of  the  church.  This  was  found  to  be  impracticable.  Nevertheless  we  have  our 
chapel. 

At  no  point  has  the  architect  manifested  his  ability  and  exceptional  taste  more 
than  in  the  transformation  of  what  was  a  hideous,  depressing  Sunday  School  room 
into  a  plain,  lovely  chapel.  There  is  something  Franciscan  about  that  chapel.  It 
makes  me  think  of  the  Porziuncula  at  Assisi. 

In  that  chapel  has  been  placed  the  discarded  pulpit  furniture.  That  furniture 
should  be  preserved  because  of  its  sacred  associations.  Miss  Hubbell  was  92  when 
she  went  to  her  long  home.  That  furniture  was  the  only  pulpit  furniture  she  ever 
knew  in  all  the  years  of  her  faithful  attendance  on  the  services  of  this  church. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  restoration  would  cost  $30,000.  We  have  raised 
$34)897-  This  figure  includes  $230  contributed  by  Vermont  societies  for  memo¬ 
rial  flags;  and  $282  contributed  by  the  State  of  Vermont  for  a  bronze  tablet. 

How  was  this  done? 

First  of  all  a  brochure  on  the  Old  First  Church  with  26  illustrations  was  pub¬ 
lished.  The  aim  was  to  make  it  a  perfect  example  of  what  a  brochure  should  be; 
and  the  end  was  attained.  The  Congressional  Library  in  Washington  applied  for 
and  received  two  copies;  and  the  New  York  Public  Library  followed  suit.  The 
Hon.  Edwin  A.  Bayley,  great-great-grandson  of  Jacob  Bayley,  whose  name  ap- 
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pears  on  Vermont’s  Roll  of  Honor,  has  bound  his  copy  in  leather  and  gold  and 
presented  it  to  the  public  library  of  Newbury,  Vermont,  his  ancestral  home. 

The  first  copy  of  this  brochure  went  to  Calvin  Coolidge.  By  return  mail  he 
invited  me  to  Northampton.  I  spent  the  morning  of  December  27,  1932  with  him 
discussing  the  plan.  He  advised  me  to  consult  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of 
the  state  and  ascertain  their  reactions.  Three  days  later  he  wrote  me  a  letter  con¬ 
firming  his  oral  advice.  Five  days  after  writing  that  letter  he  was  stricken  and 
died. 

I  spent  two  years  going  up  and  down  the  State  of  Vermont  showing  Calvin 
Coolidge’s  letter  to  the  leading  men  and  women  in  the  state,  covering  in  my  car 
approximately  five  thousand  miles.  During  those  two  years  2 1  3  of  the  most  re¬ 
spected  Vermonters  and  lovers  of  Vermont  endorsed  that  letter  with  their  signa¬ 
tures. 

Armed  with  this  document,  I  plunged  into  the  effort  of  raising  $30,000, 
which  undertaking  Calvin  Coolidge  had  told  me  was  hopeless  because  of  the 
financial  depression  through  which  the  country  was  passing.  Twice  I  went  to 
Miami  Beach  to  see  Mr.  Henry  W.  Putnam,  Bennington’s  great  benefactor.  Both 
times  he  gave  me  a  patient  hearing.  In  May  1934  called  on  me  and  offered 
$10,000  on  condition  that  by  August  17,  1936, — two  years  later, — an  additional 
$20,000  should  be  subscribed  and  collected.  He  forthwith  deposited  his  $10,000 
in  the  County  National  Bank.  As  long  as  I  live  I  shall  entertain  for  Mr.  Putnam 
the  deepest  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  affection.  Without  his  powerful  aid  there 
would  have  been  no  restoration. 

Before  the  summer  of  1934  was  over  five  persons  subscribed  $1,000  each.  I 
shall  not  call  them  by  name.  But  I  want  them  to  know  that  their  names  are  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  tablets  of  my  heart. 

In  that  address  of  five  years  ago,  I  suggested  that  twenty  tablets  be  erected  in 
the  restored  church,  each  bearing  an  honored  name  in  Vermont  history.  We  have 
done  something  much  more  significant.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one  names  have 
been  honored  in  this  restored  building.  The  Palladian  window  in  the  east  wall  has 
been  restored  in  honor  of  the  Putnam  family ;  and  198  persons  have  participated 
with  contributions  in  this  tribute.  The  Asher  Benjamin  pulpit  has  been  restored 
in  memory  of  eleven  men  and  women  who  have  made  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Vermont.  Each  name  represents  a  gift  of  $200. 
The  minister’s  pew  has  been  restored  in  memory  of  the  first  ten  ministers  of  the 
church  5  the  governor’s  pew  in  memory  of  the  five  governors  of  Vermont  buried 
in  the  church  yard.  The  remaining  46  pews  on  the  main  floor  of  the  church  record 
the  names  of  61  Vermonters  or  lovers  of  Vermont.  They  are  inscribed  on  metal 
plates  attached  to  the  pews.  The  six  doors, — three  in  the  facade  and  three  in  the 
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vestibule, — are  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  six  women  who  have  invested  their 
life  in  keeping  open  the  doors  of  some  church  in  Vermont.  The  plate  on  the  center 
front  door  reads  as  follows: 

In  Memoriam  Marcy  Leonard  Robinson 
Co-founder  W  ith  Captain  Samuel  Robinson 
Of  Bennington.  This  Church  Was  Organized 
In  Their  Home. 

Eighteen  descendants  of  Marcy  Robinson,  scattered  from  California  to  Mary¬ 
land  have  contributed  $200  for  that  memorial  door. 

The  communion  table,  discarded  in  1859  but  fortunately  preserved,  bears 
the  name  of  an  honored  minister  of  this  church, — Dr.  Isaac  Jennings. 

The  communion  cabinet,  in  which  are  kept  the  pewter  and  the  silver  com¬ 
munion  services  formerly  in  use,  is  a  memorial  to  Annette  O.  Jennings. 

The  west  window  in  the  balcony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Katherine 
Bingham  Hull,  mother  of  the  architect  who  has  done  this  perfect  job  of  restora¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  flag  has  been  presented  by  the  Vermont  Society  of  New 
lork  in  memory  of  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  a  Vermonter,  21st  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  Vermont  State  flag  has  been  presented  by  the  Vermont  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Boston  in  memory  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  a  Vermonter,  30th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

A  committee  of  historians  has  devoted  one  year  to  the  selection  of  twenty 
names  of  V  ermonters  considered  by  them  to  be  the  most  meritorious  names  in  the 
history  of  the  State.  These  twenty  names  appear  on  two  tablets  under  the  caption, 
“Vermont’s  Roll  of  Honor.” 

Thus  the  twenty  names  proposed  five  years  ago  have  grown  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one. 

By  means  of  these  memorials  we  have  secured  $4,897  more  than  the  $20,000 
stipulated  by  Mr.  Putnam,  bringing  up  the  total  to  $34,897.  Not  a  single  pledge 
secured  since  this  effort  began  has  been  cancelled  or  discounted.  Every  pledge  has 
been  paid  in  full  and  well  ahead  of  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit.  The  number 
of  pledges  is  157.  The  number  of  donors  represented  by  these  pledges  is  418.* 

On  December  11,  1935,  the  Vermont  Legislature,  by  joint  resolution  of 

*  Upon  learning  of  the  project  to  restore  the  Old  First  Church  and  dedicate  it  as  Vermont’s  Colonial 
Shrine,  Mr.  John  Warren  Taylor  of  Bennington  added  a  codicil  to  his  will  leaving  an  endowment  fund  cf 
$50,000  to  Vermont’s  Colonial  Shrine,  provided  the  project  was  completed  by  August  16,  1937.  Immediatelv 
after  his  death,  an  interested  relative  brought  suit  in  the  Federal  courts  to  set  aside  the  will.  The  suit  is  pending. 
Should  the  will  be  sustained,  the  total  amount  secured  for  restoration  and  endowment  will  be  $85,400.00  — The 
Editor. 
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House  and  Senate,  unanimously  declared  the  Old  First  Church  of  Bennington 
and  the  church-yard  to  be  Vermont’s  Colonial  Shrine  for  the  preservation  of  the 
sacred  memories  and  traditions  of  Colonial  days. 

On  February  io,  1937  the  Vermont  Legislature,  by  unanimous  vote  of  House 
and  Senate,  enacted  a  bill  appropriating  $282  to  be  expended  on  a  bronze  tablet 
bearing  the  Joint  Resolution  of  December  1  1,  1935,  this  tablet  to  be  erected  on 
the  exterior  of  this  church  facing  the  cemetery.  The  tablet  is  in  position  and  will 
be  unveiled  on  August  15  next  with  appropriate  exercises  when  Vermont’s  Colo¬ 
nial  Shrine  is  dedicated.  The  Governor  has  sent  me  the  pen  with  which  he  signed 
the  bill. 

The  restoration  is  finished.  What  of  its  spiritual  significance? 

Fourteen  years  ago  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  in  this  town  came  to¬ 
gether  to  consider  the  preposterous  suggestion  that  the  next  woman’s  college  in 
New  England  be  established  here  in  Bennington.  Meeting  followed  meeting.  An 
organization  was  effected;  a  charter  was  secured  by  special  legislation;  $672,000 
in  pledges  were  obtained  in  Bennington  County. 

Impressed  by  these  results,  a  group  of  progressive  educators,  chiefly  identified 
with  Columbia  University,  took  hold  of  the  project  and  carried  it  through  to 
completion.  The  college  was  established.  It  has  been  functioning  for  five  years. 
The  first  class  of  53  members  graduated  a  year  ago.  Another  class  is  about  to 
graduate  a  few  days  hence.  Bennington  College,  on  its  lovely  campus  hemmed  in 
by  mountains  pointing  to  the  sky,  is  beautiful  to  look  upon.  It  has  been  enormously 
successful  from  the  start.  It  is  making  educational  history. 

That  is  Bennington’s  contribution  to  the  present  and  the  future. 

But  the  present  and  the  future  are  rooted  in  the  past. 

On  a  certain  occasion  Jesus  remarked:  “Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits. 
Do  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles?  ”  The  kind  of  fruit  an  orchard- 
ist  gathers  from  his  orchard  depends  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  moisture 
available,  the  care  given;  but  above  all  upon  the  tree  itself  and  the  condition  of 
the  roots  deep  down  in  the  soil.  What  kind  of  roots  are  underground?  A  noble 
family  is  proud  of  its  roots.  A  building  stands  as  long  as  its  foundations  endure. 
We  must  not  forget  our  roots  and  our  foundations. 

On  the  2  1  st  of  last  October  a  folded  piece  of  sandpaper  fell  to  the  floor  as  the 
carpenters  were  removing  a  partition  in  this  building.  Upon  examination,  a  pen¬ 
cilled  message  was  found  written  on  the  smooth  back  of  the  paper,  as  follows: 

“July  29th,  1865.  Who  shall  find  this  paper?  War  just  closed — great  days 
for  the  country.  May  you  enjoy  the  liberty  which  has  cost  so  much  in  blood  and 
treasure.” 
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On  October  29,  as  the  south  entrance  was  being  torn  away,  two  pieces  of  board 
were  uncovered  upon  which  was  found  the  following  message: 

“June  1st,  1865.  National  fast  day — on  account  of  the  death  (by  the  hand 
of  a  demon)  of  A.  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States.  These  are  great  days 
for  the  nation.  Slavery  dead — this  glorious  nation  saved  by  the  hands  of  our  noble 
army  and  navy, — wise  and  patriotic  leaders, — and  chiefly  by  the  hand  of  God 
who  leads  us.  May  future  generations  prize  a  nation  which  has  cost  so  much  in 
blood  and  treasure .” 

This  inscription  is  signed, — -Willard  Hodgkins,  Hudson  Smith — Chief  work¬ 
men  on  the  upstairs. 

I  salute  Willard  Hodgkins  and  Hudson  Smith,  Chief  workmen  on  the  up¬ 
stairs!  I  hope  that  they  are  looking  down  from  heaven  upon  the  restored  building 
upon  which  they  toiled  long  ago.  And,  if  they  are  listening,  I  want  them  to  know 
that  the  restored  Old  First  Church  of  Bennington  is  a  monument  which,  as  long 
as  it  stands,  will  remind  future  generations  that  they  must  “prize  a  nation  which 
has  cost  so  much  in  blood  and  treasure.” 
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MEMORIALS  IN 

VERMONT’S  COLONIAL  SHRINE 


East  Palladian  Window,  In  Memoriam 
Henry  W.  Putnam 
Mary  Hamlin  Putnam 
Henry  W.  Putnam,  Junior 

Benefactors  of  Bennington 

West  Window,  In  Memoriam  Katherine  Bingham  Hull 

Asher  Benjamin  Pulpit  restored  in  honor  of  eleven  men  and  women  who  have 
made  a  distinct  contribution  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Vermont. 
First  Pulpit  Tablet,  Founders  of  Institutions  of  Learning: 

University  of  Vermont — Ira  Allen 
Middlebury  College — Gamaliel  Painter 
Norwich  University — Alden  Partridge 
Emma  Willard  School — Emma  Willard 
Bennington  College — Vincent  Ravi  Booth 
Second  Pulpit  Tablet: 

Anthony  Haswell — Journalism 
William  Lloyd  Garrison — Moral  Action 
Chief  Justice  Loveland  Munson- — Law 
John  Dewey — Philosophy 
Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher — Prose 
Robert  Frost — Poetry 

Communion  Table — In  Memoriam  Isaac  Jennings 

Minister  of  this  church  from  Nov.  13,  190510  Dec.  23,  1916. 
Communion  Cabinet — In  Memoriam  Annette  O.  Jennings. 

Pew  1 — In  Memoriam  Julius  Y.  Dewey,  founder  of  the  National  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Company,  and  father  of  Admiral  George  Dewey 
Pew  2 — In  Memoriam  Calvin  Coolidge 
Pew  3 — In  Memoriam  Charles  and  Elijah  Dewey 
Pew  4 — In  Memoriam  David  and  William  Henry 
Pew  5 — In  Memoriam  Katherine  J.  Hubbell 
Pew  6 — In  Memoriam  William  and  Dorinda  Brewster  Bigelow 


Pew  7 — In  Memoriam  Major  Samuel  Hinman  Brown  and  Sarah  Maria  Brown, 
his  wife 

Pew  8 — In  Memoriam  Seth  Warner  and  Dr.  Jonas  Fay 

Pew  9 — In  Memoriam  Eleazer  Hawks  and  Deacon  Ezekiah  Armstrong 

Pew  io — In  Memoriam  Daniel  and  Elizabeth  Robinson 

Pew  1 1 — In  Memoriam  Tarrant  Sibley 

Pew  1 2 — In  Memoriam  Henry  Green  Root  and  Katherine  Blackmer 
Pew  13 — In  Memoriam  George  Wadsworth  Robinson  and  Jane  Elizabeth  Rob¬ 
inson 

Pew  14 — In  Memoriam  Guy  B.  Johnson 

Pew  15 — In  Memoriam  Catherine  Barclay  Jermain  McClure,  and  Julia  Jermain 
MacCartee 

Pew  16 — In  Memoriam  Buckley  Squires 

Pew  1 7 — In  Memoriam  James  Landon  Stark  and  Laura  Norton  Hills,  his  wife 
Pew  1 8 — In  Memoriam  Samuel  Howard  Blackmer  and  Sylvia  Squires  Blackmer, 
his  wife 

Pew  19 — In  Memoriam  Peter  Harwood,  first  settler 
Pew  20 — In  Memoriam  Caroline  Read  Conklin 

Pew  21 — In  Memoriam  General  Ebenezer  Walbridge  and  Stebbins  Walbridge 
Pew  22 — In  Memoriam  Arianna  Thayer  Fillmore 
Pew  23 — -In  Memoriam  Deacon  Albert  W.  and  Mary  L.  Sibley  Harwood 
Pew  24 — In  Memoriam  Gay  and  Hannah  Brown  Sanford 

Pew  25 — In  Memoriam  James  Seymour  Merrill  and  Laura  Hubbell  Vander- 
spiegel 

Pew  26 — In  Memoriam  Samuel  and  Margaret  R.  Robinson 
Pew  27 — In  Memoriam  Robert  Todd  Lincoln 
Pew  28 — In  Memoriam  Senator  Redfield  Proctor 

Pew  29 — Governors’  pew — In  Memoriam  five  governors  of  Vermont  interred 
in  churchyard,  Isaac  Tichenor,  Moses  Robinson,  John  S.  Robinson, 
Hiland  Hall,  John  G.  McCullough 

Pew  30 — Ministers’  pew — In  Memoriam  first  ten  ministers  of  the  church,  Jedi- 
diah  Dewey,  David  Avery,  Job  Swift,  Daniel  Marsh,  Absalon  Peters, 
Daniel  A.  Clark,  Edward  W.  Hooker,  J.  J.  Abbott,  Richard  C.  Hand, 
Isaac  Jennings 

Pew  3  1 — In  Memoriam  Thomas  Chittenden 

Pew  32 — In  Memoriam  Frederick  Beach  Jennings 

Pew  33 — In  Memoriam  Ethan  Allen 

Pew  34 — In  Memoriam  Frederick  Beach  Jennings,  Jr. 

Pew  35 — In  Memoriam  Frederick  Billings  of  Woodstock 
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Pew  36 — In  Memoriam  Sophia  Day  Jennings 
Pew  37 — In  Memoriam  Charles  Isham 

Pew  38 — In  Memoriam  Captain  Stephen  Fay  and  Samuel  Fay 

Pew  39 — In  Memoriam  Robert  Hubbell 

Pew  40 — In  Memoriam  Judge  Pierpont  Isham 

Pew  41 — In  Memoriam  Charles  Henry  Dewey 

Pew  42 — In  Memoriam  Dr.  Noadiah  Swift 

Pew  43 — In  Memoriam  Eli  Hawley  Canfield 

Pew  44 — In  Memoriam  D.  Hubbell  Conkling 

Pew  45 — In  Memoriam  Henry  Edwards  Bradford  and  Eleanor  Abbot  Bradford 

Pew  46 — In  Memoriam  Mary  Evelyn  Colgate 

Pew  47 — In  Memoriam  Ellen  Edgerton  Hinsdill  Parsons 

Pew  48 — In  Memoriam  William  Hamilton  Shields 

Pew  25 — In  Gallery — In  Memoriam  Kelly  Cole 

Circular  Pew  in  Gallery — In  Memoriam  Deacon  John  W.  Vail  and  wife,  Deacon 
Barber  F.  Vail  and  wife 

The  six  doors  of  the  church,  three  in  the  fagade  and  three  in  the  vestibule, 
are  dedicated  to  six  women  who  have  striven  to  keep  open  the  doors  of  some 
church  in  Vermont  (  1 )  Caroline  Robinson  Merrill,  (2)  Emma  Bigelow  Conland, 
(3)  Persis  Wilson  Dewey,  (4)  Marcy  Leonard  Robinson,  (5)  Maria  R.  Sanford, 
(6)  Miriam  Virgin  Ravi  Booth. 

The  United  States  flag  has  been  presented  by  the  Vermont  Society  of  New 
York  in  memory  of  Chester  Alan  Arthur,  2 1st  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
Vermont  State  flag  has  been  presented  by  the  Vermont  Society  of  Boston  in 
memory  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  30th  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  two  tablets  carrying  the  caption  “Vermont’s  Roll  of  Honor,”  bear  the 
following  twenty  names: 

(1)  Ethan  Allen,  (2)  Jacob  Bayley,  (3)  Stephen  R.  Bradley,  (4)  Nathaniel 
Chipman,  (5)  Thomas  Chittenden,  (6)  Jedidiah  Dewey,  (7)  Jonas  Fay,  (8) 
Samuel  Robinson,  (9)  Moses  Robinson,  (10)  Seth  Warner,  (11)  Jacob  Col- 
lamer,  (12)  Thomas  Davenport,  (13)  George  Franklin  Edmunds,  (14)  Samuel 
Read  Hall,  (15)  George  Perkins  Marsh,  (16)  Justin  Smith  Morrill,  (17)  Ed¬ 
ward  John  Phelps,  (18)  Rowland  Evans  Robinson,  (19)  George  Jerrison  Stan- 
nard,  (20)  Zadock  Thompson. 

Denison  Bingham  Hull  of  Bennington  and  Chicago  was  the  architect  of  the 
restoration.  The  town  of  Bennington  and  the  State  of  Vermont  owe  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  his  perfect  work. 


